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VIOLENT CRIME AGAINST THE ELDERLY: A 
NEW JERSEY PERSPECTIVE 



MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Aging, 

Plainfield, NJ. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in Rich- 
mond Towers, Senior Citizens Housing, 610 East Front Street, 
Plainfield, NJ, Hon. Matthew J. Rinaldo (acting chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Members present Representatives Rinaldo, Hughes, Mica, and 
Christopher H. Smith. 

Staff present: John Vihstadt, minority counsel. Select Committee 
on Aging. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MATTHEW J. 

RINALDO 

Mr. Rinaldo. I want everyone to recognize that this is an official 
hearing of the House of Representatives Select Committee on 
Aging, so we would appreciate it if there would be no talking. 
Please keep any movement to a minimuin, because there is a court 
stenographer present, and it* makes his job more difficult if there 
are noise and interruptions. 

I am pleased that three of the most active members of the 
committee are here today: Congressman Dan Mica of Florida, and 
we certainly owe him a debt of gratitude for coming up here when 
he could be in Florida where I think the weather is a little better, 
anyway; Congressman Chris Smith of New Jersey, who represents 
primarily the Trenton area and parts of Monmouth County; and 
Congressman William Hughes of New Jersey, who represents south 
Jersey. 

I might mention that Congressman Hughes is also chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Crime of the House Judiciary Committee and 
holds a very, very important position of cochairman of the Congres- 
sional Crime Caucus. 

Congressman Hughes — and I think every Congressman in the 
country wouJd agree with me — is one of the most active Members 
of Congress in the constant war against crime, and I am delighted 
.he is here today because he serves on both that committee and the 
Select Committee on Aging. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank Mayor Taylor and the 
Plainfiield Housing Authority for allowing us the use of Richmond 
Towers for this hearing, and it is a particular honor to have this 

(1) 
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hearing today on the 10th anniversary of Richmond Towers. We 
certainly congratulate any of the residents of the building who are 
here today. 

As ranking minority member of the House Select Committee on 
Aging, one of the ways we can battle crime, in my view, is by con- 
structing more facilities like Richmond Towers for New Jersey's T 
older citizens. That is something all of us here agree on. I think it 
is more and more important to have housing of this type. 

Today, however, we are here to examine specifically crime ^ 
against the elderly. In my view, it is a national scandal that so 
many of our senior citizens live in fear of crime. In the past 10 
years, the Justice Department's national crime survey reports that 
the violent crime rate, including murder, rape, assault, and rob- 
bery, is up nearly 46 percent. In 1983 alone, nearly 24 million 
households were victimized by at least one crime of violence or 
theft. Here in New Jersey, there was a criminal offense committed 
at the rate of one in every minute and 22 seconds in 1983. That 
year, citizens lost $336 million in stolen property, only a third of 
which was recovered. There were 400 murders in our State, 2,300 
reported rapes, 20,000 robberies, 92,000 burglaries, and 18,600 ag- 
gravated assaults. 

An older individual has much greater difficulty recovering from 
a crime. By that, I mean physically, economically, and psychologi- 
cally. 

Even minor iiyuries may send a senior citizen down an irreversi- 
ble path of chronic disability and ultimately institutionalization. 
Hospital bills may bankrupt that senior citizen. 

The fixed income elderly are hard pressed to recover from even 
small economic losses. The theft of a radio or television set can 
lead to loss of communication and causes them to give up one of 
their prime leisure-time activities. Perhaps worst of all is the 
mental trauma and torment the victim and his or her loved ones 
face. 

The unfortunate part about all of this and the tragic truth is 
that all senior citizens are victims of crime; not just those who are 
robbed or assaulted on the streets or who have had their homes 
burglarized. Many older Americans are afraid to venture outside 
and are Virtual prisoners in their own homes. 

For far too long our society has been concerned with the rights of 
the crmimal rather than the rights of the victim. And it is about 
time that this situation was changed. In too many cases, street 
criminals out on bail, probation or parole, continue their criminal 
lifestyle and terrorize our citizens. Juveniles commit the bulk of 
the crime, yet less than five percent go to prison. In relation to 
total crime, few criminals are caught, fewer are convicted, and 
fewer still suffer the serious consequences they deserve. 

Yet, despite these discouraging facts, there is a glimmer of hope. • 
The Nation s crime rate has now dropped 2 years in a row. In New 
Jersey crime in 1983 dropped for the third straight year, and pre- 
liminary statistics for 1984 indicate a further drop. In Union 
County, crime is down 12 percent. So we are beginning to make 
some headway in the battle against crime. 

In 1984 with the strong suppo/t of myself. Congressman Hughes, 
and in fact every Congressman here today, we passed tough new 
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legislation that was enacted into law and was designed to crack 
down on Federal criminal offenses. This legislation groatly restricts 
the insanity defense. It allows a court to deny bail under certain 
circumstances. It abolishes parole in favor of fixed and certain sen- 
tences, and it includes a provision that I have worked for since 
y coming to Congress — a mandatory 5-year jail term for the use of a 

gun in a violent crime. New legislation also provides Federal assist- 
ance to States and localities for anticrime efforts, 
r In New Jersey tough nev/ laws are also now in place. 

Most encouraging of all, however, is the number of senior citizens 
directly involved in crime prevention, looking out for their neighbors 
and helping the police. There is much more to be done, however. 

First, we must acknowledge that poverty and joblessness breed 
crime, and continue support for job programs, social services, and 
housing assistance. 

Second, the Federal Government must continue to set an exam- 
ple by passing the kind of legislation that is needed to crack down 
on crime and hopefully by reestablishing the death penalty for cer- 
tain crimes. 

Third, Congress must continue financial assistance for State and 
local anticrime efforts and programs to help victims of crime and 
their families. 

Finally, I am writing to the U.S. Attorney General to call for the 
establishment of a special elderly crime prevention and assistance 
unit in the Justice Department. That way we would have one cen- 
tral office that would be responsible for coordinating all Federal 
anticrime efforts and providing assistance to States and localities 
and senior citizens to combat crime and assist victims. 

Working together, hopefully, we can make the kind of progress 
that is needed in the war against crime. Older Americans deserve 
no less. 

I look forward to hearing from all of our witnesses today and 
thank all of you for coming. 

Before recognizing other members of the committee who may 
have opening statements, I want to call on your mayor, Richard 
Taylor, who has a message of welcome. 

Mayor Taylor. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD TAYLOR, MAYOR, CITY OF 
PLAINFIELD, NJ 

Mr. Taylor. Good morning. 

Welcome to the city of Plainfiield, to this Select Committee on 
« Aging, a hearing discussing a m^or issue confronting all Ameri- 

cans, "Violent Crime Against The Elderly: A New Jersey Perspec- 
tive." 

I would like to thank our good Congressperson, Mr. Rinaldo, for 
having the good sense to come to the city of Plainfield to hold this 
most significant hearing. I would like to thank the congressional 
delegation who accompany him. 

Before I continue, I think it is proper and appropriate that I in- 
troduce two council persons who represent the city of Plainfiield. 
They are Councilman Frank Meaks, and, I believe. Council Presi- 
dent HaroM Mitchell. 
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I believe they are both here. Would they please stand? Let's give 
them a good round of applause. 

This morning we are here to welcome each and every one of you 
to our fair city. It is significant that we are hosting this hearing in 
Richmond Towers which is the Taj Mahal, in my judgment, of 
senior citizens housing in Union County. 

We come out of a sense of urgency, out of a sense of compassion. 

I am happy to welcome each and every one of you here. We 
think that this event portrays a serious discussion. In my judg- 
ment, crimes against the elderly are the most violent, heinous 
criminal activity ever perpetrated on humankind. I think it is ap- 
propriate, however, that we not only talk about the misery index, 
but that we also talk about solutions. Congressman Rinaldo and 
other members of the delegation; that we ought to support those 
urban cities in the grips of a mighty battle against violent crime. 

I think this hearing will be productive. It clearly will be reflec- 
tive; what is needed, in my judgment, against the war against 
crime. 

You have a variety of information that you will impart to the 
residents here, a discussion of criminal victims. You will hear from 
Federal, State, and local officials. You will have m^or information 
imparted from the law enforcement groups and from the aging 
services community. I would only hope we will distill this informa- 
tion and provide a battle plan to take back our streets, to support 
the elderly, and to continue our efforts against crime. 

Thstnk you very much. 

Mr. Rinaldo. Thank you. Mayor Taylor. 

I would also like to recognize Barbara Johnson, chairman of the 
Housing Authority of Plainfield, who was gracious enough to help 
with the arrangements for the use of this facility. 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN, PLAINFIELD 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 

Mrs. Johnson. To our honorable guests and our honorable visi- 
tors and friends who are here today, first, I am very, very happy to 
see we had such a nice turnout today because it is a good reason 
why we all should be here and hear what is going on. 

Second, I am very, very much honored on behalf of my commis- 
sioners and my staff that you chose the Richmona Towers to hold 
this hearing. We are very proud of this building and any time you 
see fit to come down, walk through and look at our building, please 
feel free to do so. 

I have two commissioners I would like to stand: Commissioner 
Dixon and Commissioner Balcomb. Those are the two I see here. 

Mrs. Room, are you here? Oh, she is; I am sorry. And Mrs. Room 
is here. 

Again, thank you very much for being here, and again, welcome 
to Richmond Towers. 
Mr. Rinaldo. Thank you, Mrs. Johnson. 

Before we proceed with the hearing, I have a few announce- 
ments. 

As a courtesy to others, please refrain from smoking. 
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Second, a committee announcement. For any individuals who are 
not on the witness list — I know there are some people who have 
statements they would like to have inserted into the record — if you 
would just give the statements to Mr. John Vihstadt, the minority 
counsel, to my right, they will l)e inserted inThe record in fheFr 
entirety; or if you don't have a printed statement here and you 
would like to send a statement to us, simply send them to me at 
the House Select Committee on Aging in Washington, DC, and we 
will make sure that they are included in the record. 

Without objection, the hearing record will remain open for 30 
days for those who wish to make submissions. 

I would now like to call on the next member of the committee, 
the Honorable William Hughes, for an opening statement. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM J. HUGHES 
Mr. Hughes. Thank you, Matt. 

Good morning. I am very happy to be here in Plainfield this 
morning with my able colleagues. Matt Rinaldo, who is ranking on 
the Aging Committee; my good friend, Dan Mica of Florida; an.^ 
Chris Smith of New Jersey, on a very important subject, crime and 
the elderly. 

First, let me congratulate Matt Rinaldo on convening this par- 
ticular hearing. I think it is a very timely subject. I have worked 
with Matt on the Aging Committee since its formation, as a matter 
of fact, some 10 years ago, and I might tell you that on matters 
affecting the elderly, why, no one is ahead of Matt Rinaldo. He is 
in there fighting constantly for programs that benefit and protect 
the aged of this great country of ours. 

As chairman of the House Judiciary's Subcommittee on Crime, I 
have a special interest and concern about this subject. I would es- 
pecially like to address the subject of fear; the almost paralyzing 
fear of becoming just another crime statistic that prevents the el- 
derly from living full and normal lives. 

Fear of crime among tjie elderly citizens of this country is cer- 
tainly understandable. Those living on a fixed income have every- 
thing to lose by becoming crime victims So even if the actual rate 
of crime, and especially violent crime against the elderly is lower 
than for the rest of the population — and it is — the fear is real be- 
cause the consequences are that much more disastrous. 

A recent study by the Department of Justice shows that the most 
common kinds of crime against the elderly are those involving 
purse snatching and pocket picking. 

Of all age groups, the elderly are the least likely to be victims of 
robberies and assaults. In fact, only 17 percent of all crimes against 
the elderly involve crimes of violence unrelated to theft. In addi- 
tion, of all age groups, the elderly are the least likely to be either 
attacked or injured during the course of a crime. 

While this is an encouraging statistic, it unfortunately appears 
to be so because the elderly ^re afraid, in many instances, to go out 
of their homes, particularly at night. While the elderly are no more 
likely to sustain serious injury than any other age group, their fear 
of injury keeps them from fighting back. 
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A recent study shows the elderly constitute approximately 11 
percent of this country's population and that by the year 2000, that 
figure will grow to around 17 percent. This means that we must be 
mcreasmgly vigilant. As the population increases, we must take ad- 
ditional measures to protect the elderly against crime. 

There are many new Federal laws that will have a direct and 
key impact on elderly crime victims. Matt has mentioned the omni- 
bus crime bill that passed in the last session of Congress, and par- 
ticularly the Justice Assistance Act, which is just being implement- 
ed now by the Department of Justice. 

There have also been recent changes in victim-witness compensa- 
tion law, sentencing law, preventive detention, pharmacy robbery, 
a whole new series of updates of the drug-related offenses which, as 
you well know, account for much of the incidence of crime in this 
country. 

I can assure you that the Congress of the United States will con- 
tinue to examine this issue and to support state and local crime- 
fighting programs which are really on the front line of defense 
against crime in this country. 

We have an impressive list of prominent and very knowledgeable 
witnesses who will testify here today. I know they will add a great 
deal to our knowledge of the issue and to the hearing record. I look 
forward to hearing the witnesses, and in particular, to developing a 
hearing record that will assist us in doing our work. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you. Congressman Hughes. 

I would now like to call on Congressman Chris Smith from New 
Jersey who also has an opening statement. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CHRISTOPHER H. SMITH 
Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to join my colleague from south Jersey 
m congratulating you on holding this hearing. You have indeed 
been a tenacious fighter for the elderly, as the ranking member of 
the Agmg Committee. You have been' fighting for Social Security, 
Medicare, and the Older American Act reauthorization. You have 
always been out in front. 

This issue is a very important one and I think it is very fitting 
we are here in Plainfield, here in the State of New Jersey, where 
some 17 percent of our population is elderly or will soon be elderly. 
That figure has grown every year as people turn 60 years of age 
and older. 

I would also like to welcome our friend from Florida who has 
come a long way in Congress, Dan Mica. We share the same com- 
mittees in Congress, Aging, the Veterans Committee, and the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. He certainly has come a long way to be 
here with us today, and I think all of us should welcome him in a 
very special way. 

I would also like to comment on Mayor Taylor's opening re- 
marks, very cogent. 

Mr. Chairman, it is appropriate that we focus attention on this 
important issue of crime against the elderly. The U.S. Justice De- 
partment has stated that about 182,000 older Americans will be 
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victims of violent crime this year. Another 642,000 will suffer a 
theft. In addition, about 60 percent of our elderly population live in 
urban areas like Plainfield, lUce Trenton, like the city of Newark, 
all areas that are more likely to have a criminal element that is 
very active. 

To most Americans, Mr. Chairman, the very thought of crime 
against the elderly is abhorrent, contrary to every value we hold 
dear. We respect the contribution of older Americans who have 
made our lives so much more productive and enhanced. And as we 
pay them the honor they surely deserve, potential assailants see 
the elderly as vulnerable prey, people to attack. 

In 1982, the Attorney General of the United States appointed a 
task force to explore the effects of crime on its victims, including 
the elderly. As the members of this task force learned from witness 
after witness, violent crime honors no sanctuary and is no respect- 
er of race, color or sex. It can strike at any time, as I am sure some 
of our witnesses will tell us today. 

Older Americans, because of their age and perceived vulnerabil- 
ity, are even more open to attack. On a personal level, the conse- 
quences of being an elderly victim of crime can be devastating 
physically and emotionally. An elderly man walking down the 
street at lunchtime is assailed from behind and left permanently 
blind. An elderly woman's purse is snatched, she is thrown to the 
ground suffering injuries, a broken hip, perhaps, that prevents her 
from ever walking again. 

Th<jse are stories which surely cry out for restitution and preven- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the victims who testified before the Attor- 
ney General's task force shared the total destruction of a victim's 
life and what that can be like. She said, and I quote: 

I am a senior citizen, but I never considered myself old. x was active, independent. 
Now, I live in a nursing home and sit in a wheelchair. The day I was mugged was 
the day that I began to die. 

Mr. Chairman, the appalling results have consistently shown 
that older persons are more concerned about the impact of crime 
on their lives than they are about their health, income, or most 
other social problems. Seniors alter their behavior out of fear, as 
my friend from south New Jersey just noted, fear of being victim- 
ized. 

Our Nation's elderly should not be forced t/O exist from day to 
day in fear of their lives and their property and in fear of what the 
future might hold for them. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to applaud those efforts 
which have been outlined by both yourself and the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Crime, Mr. Hughes, the projects and programs 
undertaken as a result of Federal, State, and local intervention. 

I look forward to today's testimony. I know we will gather a 
record to help the conmiittee as well as the full Congress to develop 
a more comprehensive plan of attack to try to stem this rising tide 
of crime against the elderly. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you very much. 
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Our final opening statement will be given by our good friend, 
Dan Mica, Congressman from the State of Florida. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE DAN MICA 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. Congressman Rinaldo. 

I want to say it is great to be in New Jersey, up here from Flori- 
da, and I will say that, but I must tell you it is about 80 degrees 
down there today. So it is good to be here, especially with my 
friend. Congressman Matt Rmaldo. 

Let me tell you, he certainly is a leader in the Congress and on 
the Aging Committee on the issue of senior citizens. We have had 
hearings in my own district. Matt can tell you, we had over 900 
people come out to one hearing on HMO's, health care. Medicare, 
housing, consumer affairs, all of the items that affect aging. 

We are both members of the Aging Committee that really and 
truly is a genesis for ideas, a focus for ideas in the Congress that 
eventually become legislation in this Nation and help those in this 
room and those throughout the Nation. 

I heard it said. Matt, that in this area, the aging population over 
65 is about 17 percent. Nationwide, it is about 11 percent. In my 
own district in Palm Beach County, Florida, my seniors are 43 per- 
cent of the population. So we understand, and, in fact, we have to 
be on the cutting edge of meeting the needs and solving the prob- 
lems of seniors. 

I would like to make this observation: Coming in from the air- 
port this morning, I saw what is a sign of the times for America 
right here on East Front Street because the same sign is in Palm 
Beach, and the same signs I see around Washington. I saw it right 
down the street here just a few blocks. That is a Crime Watch sign 
posted just down at the end of the street. I think it does tell that 
Ainericans are concerned, and Americans are taking the law into 
their own hands in this manner In a positive way, not like some of 
the situations we have seen here with the Bernard Goetz situation 
in New York City. 

I don't know how many of you saw just the other day on the 
news in Boston where a young lady had her purse stolen. The man 
was captured the next day. He shot her at close range and was re- 
leased on $500 bail the next day. 

Those kinds of things bring about the cynicism and the concern 
that make Americans upset and join Crime Watches and at least 
try to do it in this area in a constructive way. 

That is what we are here for today, to see that we, the Congress, 
want to heed the warnings of the American public. It is important, 
and for our senior citizens. 

Senior citizens— -our experience in Florida with such a large pop- 
ulation—are a growing target of fraud, scam, abuse, con artists, 
and now more and more violent crimes. 

I think, and I truly believe— and that is why I am here today, 
Matt— that we in the Congress need to heed the warning. The local 
officials need to start heeding that warning. Your Stai:e legislature, 
your municipal courts, and the judges who set these bails and 
bonds, need to start heeding that warning. If we all do, we can 
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avert the improper taking of authority into your own hands and 
move on with the business of governing this Nation. 

But there is a cynicism. It is growing. I am hopeful that is the 
job of this hearing, thav we can focus attention on it and as a result 
make some changes that can get us all a better lifestyle and the 
kind of security we deserve in this Nation. 

Thank you for allowing me to be with you. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you very much for being with us, Dan. 

I noticed another member of the Plainfield Council here who 
walked in, John Campbell. Is he still here? Thank you for coming, 
John. 

We will now call the first two witnesses: Fred Delnero of Scotch 
Plains, age 74; and Blanche Zidonik of Springfield, age 69. 

I might also mention that a third victim was scheduled to come 
but declined to appear at the last minute out of fear, because she 
didn't want to relive her terrible experience once again. So I cer- 
tainly want to, right at the outset, commend these two witnesses 
for their courage and willingness to come here today and share 
their experiences with us. 

I want to thank you both again for coming. I am sure they will 
be a very important part of the hearing. Will you proceed, please, 
Mrs. Zidonik. 



PANEL ONE— ELDERLY VICTIMS: CONSISTING OF BLANCHE 
ZIDONIK, SPRINGFIELD, NJ; AND FRED DELNERO, SCOTCH 
PLAINS, NJ 



Mrs. Zidonik. I have these notes here with me to help me. 

On October 24, 1984, between the hours of 10:30 and 11:00, I was 
mugged at my front door. I had just returned home from my son's 
home where I had been babysitting. 

I am a very cautious person, and when I am alone, especially 
after dark, I check the rear view mirror of my car when I turn into 
my street to be sure no one is following me. 

When I pull into the driveway— I don't have a garage— I park 
the car and get my key ready to get in the house; check the gener- 
al area to be sure no one is lurking around, and then proceed to go 
in. 

The street is well lit, particularly at that point. My house is well 
lit. I have spotlights in back and the front door light on; lights in 
my house that are arranged by timers. I even leave radios on to tiy 
to create the impression that someone is at home, and I have dead- 
bolt locks on all my doors, including the basement door and my 
bedroom door and everything, I guess, except the refrigerator. 

As I was putting my key m the door, I heard dry leaves crunch 
on my front lawn, and turned slightly, expecting to see a neighbor, 
and I quickly realized the man was a stranger. He started running 
towards me, and because I was in an awkward position, it was diffi- 
cult for me to turn fast. He was apparently not bothered by the 
fact that the lights were bright and I could see his face very clear- 
ly. 

And he — iccJly, at that moment, I was more startled than I was 
frightened. 
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As I turned, he pulled his arm back and proceeded to sock me on 
the jaw. My pocketbook was wrapped, the strap was wrapped 
around my arm. 

I would gladly have given it to him, but he pulled at it. In doing 
so, it pulled me down on my right leg and created injury that is 
probably a permanent injury. At that point, he started running 
away and I started screaming, "Help. Police. Call the police." I 
later learned the switchboard lit up at the police headquarters, and 
I watched him run down the street. 

I am an amateur portrait artist, and I just naturally observe peo- 
ples colonng, features, and so on. So I remember him very, very 
well, and when I watched him go down the street, I waited until he 
turned, and then I attempted to get up. 

I managed to get up and get in the house and called the police, 
who said the police were on their way because somebody else had 
called. 

I called my son who came down shortly thereafter. 

I went with the officers who answered the call and my son to the 
police headquarters and I gave a description of what happened and 
, a complete description of the mugger, and a few days later, a State 
police artist did a sketch from my description. 

It is 4 months since that has happened and I have been very 
much affected by the experience. I no longer feel comfortable living 
alone, yet, there is very little I can do about that. I am unable to 
drive because my leg injury keeps me from doing that. I plan to go 
to the J.F. Kennedy Rehabilitation Center and take lessons to drive 
with my left foot. That costs about $45 an hour. 

When the instructions are completed and I am able to do that, 
then I can have my car fixed. That costs about $100. 

I was under the care of six doctors. I am still under the care of 
two doctors. I have been X-rayed and I have had a CAT scan. I 
have been examined and treated with electromiography and it is 
necessary to have daily therapy with exercises and a quadraflex 
neuromuscular stimulator. I must rent the stimulator at $129 a 
month. I must do this at home because I am unable to drive, and 
my daughter cannot take me every day because she lives in Old 
Kidge Township, which is about a 40-minute drive from my home. 

All of this has been very painful, very frustrating, and very ex- 
pensive. It has been difficult for my famUy, as well. I have not been 
able to work because I cannot drive and because I am not well 
enough to work. Since it is dark early during the winter months, I 
would be nervous about coming home at night alone after dark. 
Iherefore, I have a considerable loss of income. I am collecting dis- 
ability, which IS very helpful, but it does not cover all of my salary. 
1 also have medicare, but it covers part of the very, very high medi- 
cal costs. I am still unable to work and I am still being treated. 

The quality of life should be wonderful at this point, but it is not 
Many people have suffered these dastardly crimes. People of all 
ages have been assaulted. It is particularly hard on senior citizens, 
-l^^are especially vulnerable because they cannot react as quick- 
ly. They cmi be more seriously injured because of their age, and as 
a result, they just depend on others when independence is so im- 
portant to their happiness and their reason for living. 
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When they can maintain reasonably good physical ability, they 
can be helpful not only to themselves, but to others, and make life 
worthwhile. That is what we are all living for, to feel life is worth- 
while. When you get older, you get to realize you are getting close 
to the time for death. You begin to feel very unnecessary in the 
usual stream of things. When you have something like this happen, 
it really enhances all those feelings. It is a very depressing thing, 
very hard to cope with. 

Where does the fault lie? Well, it stems from every facet of our 
daily lives. It starts', m the home with good training, education, a 
good one which really teaches. It should give every child the ability 
to support themselves so that crime is not their career. 

We need good politicians like we have here who will really repre- 
sent and protect our interests; a strong police force who will be 
supported by the public because they have earned the respect of 
the public with their honesty and integrity; people who must un- 
derstand that these services have to be paid for and are willing to 
pay for them because they know that the money paid will be used 
for that purpose and not slipped into greedy hands for another 
kind of criminal. 

We need more police so that the towns and cities can be watched 
at all times. When criminals are apprehended, they need to be pun- 
ished, as well as rehabilitated, and not be excused for any reason. 
Under certain circumstances, the crime could be erased from the 
records, but :lt should always be punished and impress the perpe- 
trators so that they will not have it happen again. 

We could spend a lot of time talking about these things. I find 
myself a much more nervous person. I find it — I went to put the 
garbage out the other night and suddenly realized it was dark out, 
and all of a sudden I felt like people were watching me. It was a 
very frightening thing. I could hardly wait until I got into the 
house, but that is all I have to say about that. 

Mr. RiNALDO. I want to thank you very, very much, Mrs. Zidonik. 
I am sure it was very painful for you to have to tell that story over 
again. We will reserve any questions until we hear from Mr. Del- 
nero. Mr. Delnero, you may proceed. 



Mr. Delnero. My mugging happened sometime in November. A 
friend of mine called me over, he had a problem with his toilet 
tank, at about 5 o'clock at night. So I guess I got there about 5:30, 
installed the new valve. When I — I had to go outside for another 
part in the car. When I had my head in the wagon with a flash- 
light looking for the part, my head was stuck in the door, then I 
heard a voice ask if I had jumper cables. He was very pleasant. I 
said, "No, I didn't." 

Then he asked me if I had a jumper bar, a jumper bar, which I 
know there is no such thing. Still, it never dawned on me I was 
going to get hit. So after looking a few minutes more — I couldn't 
find the part — I took my head out of the car. All I felt was a piece 
of steel like it was shot out of a cannon. I went down to the ground. 
I guess I was knocked out for a few seconds. Then all I could see 
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was two shoes and legs in front of me and I immediately yelled for 
help. A friend of mine came running out. Then two of them took 
off. 

There was a car down the street waiting for them with two more 
in it. That is just about it. They took me to MuUenberg, stitched 
me up. That was it. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Well, thank you also, Mr. Delnero. We certainly 
appreciate the testimony that both of you have given. It is extraor- 
dinary in the sense that most people really don't want to talk 
about it and would refuse to come to a hearing of this type. But I am 
sure that, as part of the official record, this will help to make that 
kind of contribution that in our view is so important so that addi- 
tional legislation and whatever other steps that are taken can be 
taken not only in this city, county and State, but nationally so we 
can cut down on the incidences of this type of crime. 

Mr. Delnero. May I say one more thing? 

Mr. RiNALDO. Sure. 

Mr. Delnero. Like Mrs. Zidonik said, at night I won't go out 
after the sun goes down. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Let me ask you this: What words of advice do you 
have for others to help them avoid what happened to you? 

Mr. Delnero. I don't know. The way I got hit, I don't have any. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Do you have any advice for other people, Mrs. Zi- 
donik? 

Mrs. Zidonik. No, other than what I have said. You utilize every 
source to be careful. You have to be on guard all the time. It isn^t 
the total answer, but, of course, it does help. I don't know what the 
answer can be. It seems to me that these criminals know, if they 
would simply utilize their great intelligence for things that are 
worthwhile instt^ of how they can get around these crimes, but 
they know exactly what they are doing, how to get away with it 
and everything else. I don't know what the answer is except to do 
everything you can. 

I talked to every widow on my street, and there are quite a few, 
and told them what happened. They were afraid if they had a dead- 
bolt lock and they got sick, someone couldn't get in. I tried to 
assure them inat they could break the door in. It isn't that you will 
keep the criminal out, but at least you know. 

I have a dead-bolt lock on my bedroom door. They could break 
the door down, but I feel it would give me an opportunity to call 
the police or climb out the window, or do something to get away 
from that person. You just have to do everything you can to guard 
against permitting them to do these things to you. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Js crime against the elderly a serious concern of 
those folks also that you spoke to? 

Mrs. Zidonik. Oh, yes. They are all over 65, every one of them. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Would you say that was their major concern? 

Mrs. ZmoNiK. Yes. That is all you are concerned with in life any 
more, really. You have to worry about pajdng the rent and bu3dng 
food. But you have to also constantly be worried that>— I don't feel 
that because this has happened to me, that now I have had my 
tui^ and it is not going to happen again. I feel like my house is 
probably going to be broken into at some time. I try and be pre- 
pared for the fact that I will have to handle it some way. 
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Mr. RiNALDO. Is there anything else you think we could do at the 
Federal level, or things that should be done at the State, county, 
and local level? 

Mrs. ZiDONiK. Well, it is a very broad— you know, it covers many 
things— all the things that I mentioned. And it involves everything, 
everybody's attitude about it. 

You know, it has to start with a good education for these young 
kids who thuik they don't have to have an education; that they can 
just use crime as a career, as a way of life. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you very much. 

I also want to thank Pat Wood. She is the victim/ witness coordina- 
tortor the Union County prosecutor. She is the young lady sitting 
between Mr. Delnero and Mrs. Zidonik. They do have an excellent 
program m Union County. 

Pat, we appreciate your assistance. 

Mr. Delnero, among the people you speak to, is crime against the 
elderly one of their m^'or concerns, also? 
Mr. Delnero. Definitely. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Would you say it is their No. 1 concern? 
Mr. Delnero. Yes. 

Mr. RiNALDO. What else do you think? What would make you 
teel better? What do you think we should do at the Federal level'' 
Ur do you have any recommendations for steps that could be taken 
at the county. State, or local level to prevent recurrences of this 
^? Where do you think we are falling down on the job, if you 

Mr. Deujero. WeU, I don't know whether you are falling down 
or not. iiut 1 think they deserve more severe punishment than they 
are gettmg. This is the way I read it in the papers; that a mugger 
wUl get sentenced to 5 or 10 years, or 1 year, or whatever. A week 
or 1 month or 2 months later, he is out. 

1 ^ Part of that tax dollar, particu- 

larly at the State level, goes for the buUding of jails. 

Would you be willing to pay more tax dollars to have more jaUs 
constructed so people could be incarcerated for longer periods of 
time 

Mr Delnero. Well, I don't know about that. I still think the 

punishment is too light. I don't think 

Mr. RiNALDO. Would you favor the construction of more lails? 

Mr. DELNEaio. With what? 

Mr. RiNALDO. I have no further questions. 

Congressman Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes. Thank you. 

Mr. Delnero, was the assault on yourself reported to the police 
right away? ^ 
Mr. Delnero. Yes. 

Mr. Hughes. Was there follow-up by the police*? 
Mr. Delnero. Yes. 

Mr. Hughes. Do you have a Crime Watch Program in your home 
city— what is it? Scotch Plains? ^ 
Mr. Delnero. Yes. 
Mr. Hughes. You do have? 
Mr. Delnero. No, not me. 
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Mr. Hughes. Is there a Crime Watch Program in the city, Scotch 
Plains? 
Mr. Delnero. No. 
Mr. Hughes. There is not. 
How about in Springfield? 

Mrs. ZiDONiK. I don't know. I have not been made aware of it. 
That may be my fault. I have lived in Springfield for 37 years and I 
feel that the police there are very helpful and give very good serv- 
ice. I think possibly, because Springfield has grown considerably in 
that length of time, we could use more policemen, more prowl cars. 
And I know that a lot of people said no, they wouldn't pay for jails. 
But that is one of the things that they have to take part of in this 
crime situation. 

Mr. Hughes. Well, you know that is one of the inconsistencies 
we find all the time in that we want to do something about these 
things, but they do cost money. And municipalities often have a 
very difficult time securing the resources to put on additional per- 
sonnel. Unfortunately, it is often difficult to attract personnel. 
Police officers are often underpaid; they have to take on second 
jobs in many of the communities because they are not paid enough 
to make a decent living. 

Let me ask you about your friends and acquaintances who are 
also victims of crime. Do you find there is any reluctance to report 
crimes against them to the authorities? 

Mrs. ZiDONiK. Yes, I think people are afraid to do that. I think 
they are afraid the person will come back again. They are very 
rarely found, these criminals. And the police have been to my 
home with mug shots, and I gave a description; spent about 2y2 
hours with the State artist, and he did a very fine drawing of the 
criminal. But he hasn't been found. That is the case most of the 
time. 

Mr. Hughes. Do you have friends that— you know— have been 
victimized that have been reluctant to go to authorities and 
haven't gone? 

Mrs. ZiDONiK. I don't know that they have absolutely refused. I 
don't know them that well. But as far as I am concerned, they ex- 
pressed a reluctance to do that. 

Mr. Hughes. I see. 

Mrs. ZiDONiK. They are afraid. And many people are concerned, 
understandably, about taxes and paying for these things. But that 
is what I said before; that it involves everybody. We can't expect to 
fight these criminals unless we pay for it. We have to. It is better 
to do that than to be the way we are now. 

I mean, I have spent a lot of money trying to make my house 
criminal-proof. Of course, it isn't. And I spend a lot of money in 
electric bills every month. I am just an ordinary person but I feel 
that that is important to my sense of peace, if there is such a thing 
in life any more. 

Mr. Hughes. Can I make a suggestion to you? The Crime Watch 
Programs have been inordinantly successful. I would recommend to 
you that you check it out. The way they come about is through citi- 
zens like yourself who become very actively involved. 
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Considering the extent of the problem, the police can't do it all. 
1 hey need community support. And Crime Watch, I think, has had 
a major unpact throughout this country in reducing the incidence 
of crime. 

I want to th^k both the witnesses. Matt. I think they have both 
pven us that dimension that we look for. You have to hear the 
human interest stories to really see just what psychological and 
other scars are left by these types of violent acts. 

I think the testimony has been very helpful. Thank you 

Mr. RiNALDO. Congressman Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to join my friend from South Jersey in thanking you 
for givmg us this actual case history. 

Mrs. Zidonik, do you believe fear of crime— in talking to your 
neighbors and friends— is a prime motivater for senior citizens who 
seek to move into a safer environment like Richmond Towers and 
other senior complexes? 

^xJ^^\^^^^i^ ^^^^ ^- Yet, there is— for instance the street 
that 1 hve on, they are very nice— with small homes, many widows, 
a few widowers. They have lived in their homes for a long time. 
Ihey are comfortable there. It is quite a wrench to think about, 
contemplate giving up the home. I guess if you can find nice facili- 
ties like this, you are lucky. Trying to move to— because I have in- 
vestigated it. Trying to move to a condominium type of place'where 
there are thmgs like snow and lawns and leaves and so on are 
automatically taken care of, it is not an easy thing to do. They are 
very expensive, and you are on a fixed income. 

My husband has been dead almost 4 years. I am sure before he 
got sick that he felt that I was well taken care of. But it doesn't 
work out that way. I am able to live, pay my bills. And I guess that 
^ ^ J J J ^ ^ ^ certainly don't have any great luxu- 

ries. And I do work m order to supplement my income, and I find it 
IS necessary. 

J.^^^^l^J^ow how long I am going to live. What happens when I 
retire.^ ihe cost of living today is absolutely exorbitant. 

Mr. Smith. When the incident did occur, did any of your neigh- 
bors answer your plea for help by coming out? 

Mra. ZmoNiK. Yes. A couple men came out. One ran down the 
street trymg to chase this fellow, who was long gone by then. 

Oh, I got several telephone calls. My next door neighbor— the 
one on this side— is m Florida for the winter. The one on the other 
side was there and was very solicitous and helpful. 

It IS a very nice neighborhood; very nice people living there. 
They are all afraid of the same thing. 

Mr. Smith. One last question would be in reference to vour 
family. *^ 

How have they taken it? Like your son? Anger? Resentment? 

Mm. ZmoNiK. Yes. Anger. Bitterness. It has been a very big 
chore for my daughter. My son works for the county, and he is 
very busy. My daughter doesn't work, but she has a family and has 
had to make many trips a week up here to take me to doctors, to 

u ^ ^^'^ drive until I get this business of 

rehabilitation taken care of. 
Mr. Smith. Thank you very much for your comments. 
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Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you, Congressman Smith. 

Congressman Mica. 

Mr. Mica. Just a couple brief points. 

First, I can't help but notice as we sit here and talk about crimes 
against the elderly that you are framed above your head here by 
four security cameras in this building. And I think that is another 
sign of the times. 

Congressman Rinaldo, I don't know this area well. I am gomg to 
take a little liberty with the audience, if I may. 

You have all heard the story: Two people mugged, attacked. We 
have some law enforcement officers in the room, and I think they 
work overtime to do their job. 

But let me ask you: How many people here— if you will raise 
your hand— think the people that they talked about will be caught? 

How many here think they will be convicted? 

Mr. Rinaldo. If the gentleman will yield. 

Were either of your assailants caught? 

Mrs. ZiDONiK. Mine wasn't. 

Mr. Rinaldo. Mr. Delnero? 

Mr. Delnero. I don't know. I didn't see them. 

Mr. Rinaldo. No. I mean, did the police actually arrest the indi- 
vidual who mugged you? 

Mr. Delnero. No. 

Mr. Rinaldo. No. 

Mr. Mica. How many think if they are caught, they will be con- 
victed? 
A few. 

How many think if they are convicted, they will receive an ap- 
propriate penalty? 
[Chorus of noes.] 

Mr. Mica. I think that points out— and I don't know whether 
this district is rich or poor, young or old — I think that points out 
what I have mentioned earlier. 

Did you hear the question back there? Maybe they didn t hear it. 

The point I am raising here is, you have heard a story— very dif- 
ficult stories that have been repeated hundreds of times in this 
community, and tens of thousands in this Nation. There is a great 
cynicism growing in this nation that they will never be caught; and 
if caught, they won't be convicted; and if they are convicted, they 
won't get the appropriate penalty. I think that is the focus of what 
we are here for today. 

I appreciate you saying this and coming forward. I know there 
are law enforcement people here in the room today, and I think 
this is a part of the problem that we have to deal with as legisla- 
tors, law enforcement officials; that not only is it going on, but 
there is no perception and no feeling in a larger and larger part of 
our society that something will be done. 

Thank you very much. I truly appreciate you being here. 

Mr. Rinaldo. I want to thank you both again. We certainly ap- 
plaud your courage in coming here this morning and testifying. It 
will become part of the record. 

I think it is important for that record to contain testimony from 
people so that other members of our committee — ^which happens to 
be the largest committee in the Congress, with 65 members— can 
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learn first-hand this type of account from an elderly victim and ex- 
actly what you go through and how it affects your lifestyle as a 
result of the unfortunate incidents that took place. Thanks again. 

1 wiU now Cjall on the next panel. That is a panel of Federal, 
btate, and local law enforcement officials. 

ITiomas Greelish, first assistant U.S. attorney for New Jersey; 
the Honorable Irwin Kimmelman, attorney general for the State of 
New Jersey; Col. CUnton Pagano, chief of the New Jersey State 
pohce; and Edmund J. Tucker, first assistant Union County pros- 
ecutor. 

I might mention that the U.S. attorney for the State of New 
Jeraey, Hunt DuMont, had a case this morning and couldn't be here. 
And prosecutor Stamler was away on another matter and is going to 
be very ably represented, I am sure, by first assistant prosecutor 
Edmund Tucker. 

I might also, before you begin, state that for any of the witnesses 
who want to synopsize their statements or synthesize them in any 
form, the entire statement will be put in the record. 

You may proceed, Mr, Greelish. 

PANEL TWO-FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICULS: CONSISTING OF THOMAS W. GREELISH, FIRST AS- 
SISTANT U.S. ATTORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY- 
HON. IRWIN L KIMMELMAN, ATTORNEY GENERAL. STATE OF 
NEW JERSEY: COL. CLINTON L. PAGANO, SUPERINTENDENT, 
NEW JERSEY STATE POLICE; AND EDMUND J. TUCKER, FIRST 
ASSISTANT PROSECUTOR, COUNTY OF UNION, NJ 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS W. GREELISH 
Mr. Greeush. Thank you. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, ladies 
gentlemen. Violent crime is particularly reprehensible when 
Its victmas are elderly. Because they are more vulnerable than 
tho^ who are younger, they are easier targets for the thugs and 
hoods. Regretfully, our elderly are painfully aware of this, as has 
been pomted out in the statements of the Congressmen, and have 
retreated to the comparative safety of their homes and apartments, 
badly, their fear has imprisoned them in their own communities. 

Smce 1982— my predecessor testified before this committee and 
stated that a number of things were in the offing. A number of 
things have changed since that testimony. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant and most significant thing that has changed is the drop in 
crime rate nationally and here in New Jersey. The reasons for that 
drop are varied and are perhaps better discussed by my colleagues 
from the State government— attorney general Kimmelman, with 
whom I had the pleasure of serving almost 2 years; and Colonel 
Pagano; to say nothmg of Ed Tucker. Suffice it to say that the el- 
^f, proportionate beneficiaries of that drop in the crime rate, 
ihe elderly, as a group, continue to experience a lower victimiza- 
tion rate than those younger. This is little solace to those who are 
the victims. This, again, as has been pointed out, is probably due to 
the fact that they avoid situations which may endanger them and 
their reluctance to go outside the safety of their homes. The unpact 
on them when they are victims is much more harshly felt. They 
have much less to give. Therefore, the loss of any item, whether it 
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is a television set, a stereo, a household item, has much more sig- 
nificance. Their health is not as strong, obviously, as their younger 
counterparts, as a group. And so they experience more in the way 
of loss. 

We have heard the statistics that they are four times as likely to 
be the subject of robberies as their younger counterparts when 
there is an assault. The reason for that is they are more vulnerable 
to those who would steal their money, their purses, their wallets. 
Because of the health situation, not infrequently senior citizens are 
the subjects of more serious crimes than their counterparts who 
are younger. 

I must say that in large measure due to the efforts of this com- 
mittee, a number of efforts have taken place on the national scene 
that have improved the situations under which our elderly live. In 
1982, the Victim and Witness Protection Act was passed. That act, 
probably for the first time on a national basis, sensitized the law 
enforcement community to the concerns and needs of victims of 
crime. It brought offers of help to those victims. The act contained 
various provisions which are now being implemented throughout 
the country. Two of perhaps the most significant things that we see 
on the Federal level are that the courts are now empowered to 
order restitution to those who are victimized by crime. That resti- 
tution is funded by assessments made by judges at the time sen- 
tences are imposed. The act additionally required guidelines be 
adopted by the Attorney General of the United States. That was 
done. In every U.S. attorney's office in the United States there is a 
manual for procedures on dealing with victims and witnesses. It in- 
corporates such things as advising victims of the available emer- 
gency services; giving them information on compensation that they 
may receive, and treatment; bow the system works. 

One of the items mentioned by our two victims is protection. Pro- 
tection of the victims is discussed with them in our office, and they 
are given telephone numbers where they can contact somebody 
who can assist them. They are given a handbook, which has been 
prepared by the Department of Justice, that explains the system to 
them so it is not such a strange entity that they are entering into. 

The U.S. Attorney's Office in New Jersey has an assistant U.S. 
attorney whose function is to act as coordinator of our Victim/ Wit- 
ness Program. We maintain an updated list of all community agen- 
cies thai can provide assistance because, as this panel knows, the 
U.S. Attorney s Office covers the entire State. Those services vary 
from area to area. 

We also have, with the thanks of the people in State government, 
the New Jersey Violent Crimes Compensation Board, which I sus- 
pect Attorney General Kimmelman will talk about in greater 
length. We apprise those who are victimized of the availability of 
resources under that board and that act. 

I must say to the committee and those present that the act has 
succeeded in sensitizing the law enforcement community to the 
plight of the victim. Implementation is under way and will hopeful- 
ly ease the burden. 

Perhaps on a closer level to the areas that I ain involved in is 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act, which was just passed last 
fall. Its effect on senior citizens in the area of being victims of vie- 
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lent crime is indirect, but it is pervasive. It has been said by people 
in the law enforcement community that 95 percent of the crime is 
committed by 5 percent of the population. It seems, unfortunately, 
that the same people commit numerous criminal acts over and over 
and over again, each one leaving its own victim. If those criminals 
can be kept off the street, we all will be a lot safer. 

Recognizing that, the new act enables our Federal judges, for the 
first time, to consider danger to the community in setting bail. If a 
judge concludes that there are no provisions of jail that will satis- 
factorily protect the community, then the defendant is held in 
what is called pretrial detention. He is not permitted to go out on 
the street. 

Additionally— and I might point out, by the way, in conversa- 
tions I have had with Attorney General Kimmelman and others in 
State government, I think the State is considering adopting some- 
thing similar to that— the act provides for revocation of bail, so if a 
defendant out on bail violates the conditions and provisions, they 
will have their bail revoked and be put back in jail. 

There is also a provision that provides for incarcerating a defend- 
ant while he is appealing his case. 

Perhaps the most important change, as I am sure this panel is 
aware, in the new Comprehensive Crime Control Act, are the sen- 
tencmg provisions. They do not take effect until the fall of 1986 
but, as was pointed out, the issue of parole will no longer be an 
issue in the sentencing structure of the Federal system. Parole will 
be abolished. Each defendant will be sentenced to a specific deter- 
mmant term of sentence pursuant to guidelines. If a judge deviates 
from those guidelines, he must explain why. If the deviation is 
such that the government, the prosecutors, feel his acts have been 
miproper, they can take an appeal. 

One of the things that I tliink has been pointed out by Congress- 
man Rinaldo in his opening statement is the provision under the 
act for mandatory jail sentences for the use of guns. In this in- 
stance, the State of New Jersey has been ahead of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Graves Act in New Jersey provides for mandatory 
jail sentences where a gun is used. I regret to say— and I address 
members of the panel at this point— that that provision is not as 
pervasive as it might be in terms of what crimes the penalty is im- 
posed under. We can talk about that later. 

Also in the new act, the 1984 act, were provisions for victim com- 
pensation and assistance. Two primary areas in terms of violent 
crime on the elderly are grants to the State victim/witness assist- 
ance programs, such as we have here in New Jersey— I think I 
pointed out funds for that are provided by penalties imposed on de- 
fendants. Various agencies funded under the act are already en- 
gaged in efforts directed at the problems of victims: training, draft- 
ing model legislation, providing a national information clearing- 
house, research on family violence, and crime prevention. 

As was pointed out and was evidenced, sadly, by testimony of our 
witnesses, perhaps the greatest part of the harm created by crimi- 
nal acts on the elderly is fear of its repetition. Experiments were 
conducted, one of which was done here in Newark, on fear and its 
effects on citizens. Early results have drawn the conclusion that 
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circulating information about crimes, publicizing crimes, does not 
increase the anxiety of the citizens. 

There is, additionally, the National Citizens* Crime Prevention 
Campaign featuring McGruff, the dog, and the ''Take A Bite Out 
Of Crime'' slogan supports block watches, citizens' patrols, escorts, 
and other precautions. The purpose of that is to sensitize. 

Let me point out what those of us in the law enforcement com- 
munity recognize, sometimes too painfully well. Combating violent 
crime is, normally, a function of State and local law enforcement. 
Federal grant and research programs are one way we, at the Fed- 
eral level, can help. To the extent that Federal criminal defendants 
either participate in or cause violent crimes, Federal law enforce- 
ment efforts would therefore result in helping to reduce violent 
crime on our elderly. 

We have talked about the changes in our bail law and sentencing 
law. They help, but indirectly. Perhaps of greater significance, how- 
ever, is the Federal effort to control nsrcotics. I suggest to this 
committee that narcotics is perhaps the largest single problem 
facing the Nation. Congressman Mica from Florida knows that 
only too well, because of the problems that have occurred in South 
Florida. 

All too frequently, our elderly are victims of attempts by drug 
addicts to get the money to support their habit. I advise this com- 
mittee that the limitation of manpower requires that Federal ef- 
forts, at least in this district, focus on the detection and arrest of 
the major importers and distributors who have turned New Jersey 
into a major narcotics staging area for the distribution of narcotics. 

The President's south Florida task force was successful, at least 
to the extent that it minimized the amount of narcotics in Florida. 
Regretfully, what it has done is it has driven it up to New Jersey. 

The attorney general's office for the State of New Jersey, for the 
district of New Jersey, has prosecuted twice the number of drug 
cases as the Federal offices in Manhattan and Brooklyn, and we 
have less manpower than they have. 

I should point out to the committee that the President's task 
force has provided funding for five assistants in the U.S. Attorney's 
office. At last count, we had approximately 12 people in our crimi- 
nal division; and in last count we had 19 people in the office work- 
ing on narcotics cases. The result is that not only is our ability lim- 
ited to deal with narcotics cases, but it limits oul: ability to deal 
with other efforts that more directly affect the senior citizens, such 
things as postal thefts, forgery of government checks, et cetera. 

We must, in order to handle the flow of work, maintain certain 
minimums under which we do not prosecute cases. We have re- 
quests in to the Department of Justice for more manpower. We are 
hopeful that those requests will be met. We will get three new Fed- 
eral judges in New Jersey. That will help. But it will help even 
more if we get the additional manpower — assistant. U.S. Attor- 
neys — to work in conjunction with them. I perhaps should defer to 
my colleagues from the State government in this area. 

The unfortunate reality is that in our more populous counties 
the system is overloaded with major violent crime. In many in- 
stances—regretfully, I think — lesser cases of lesser momentum — 
purse snatchings, muggings — are going either unprosecuted or 
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result in being disposed of through plea bargains which put the de- 
fendant back out on the street. I am not being critical of those in 
the system; they are doing the best that they can with the re- 
sources that they have. 

Our jails are overcrowded. There are not enough judges. Prosecu- 
tors are overworked. The police are understaffed. All of this acts to 
make life in our urban areas, where our elderly live, unattractive. 

If life in our cities is to become pleasant for the senior citizens 
who live there, then a major initiative must be undertaken to sub- 
stantially increase the capacity of law enforcement at that level. 

We offer our assistance to this committee and Congress in what- 
ever way possible. 

I would be very happy to take any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Greelish follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Thomas W. Greeush, First Assistant U.S. Attorney for 
THE District of New Jersey 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, violent crime is particularly 
reprehensible when its victims are elderly. Because they are more vulnerable than 
those who are younger, they are easier targets for the thugs and hoods. Regretfully, 
our elderly are painfully aware of this and have retreated to the comparative safety 
of their homes and apartments. Sadly, their fear has imprisoned them in their own 
communities. 

Since 1982, when my predecessor testified before this committee, a number of 
thmgs have changed. Perhaps most significant has been the marked drop in the 
rate of crime nationally and even greater reduction here in New Jersey. The rea- 
sons for that drop are varied and are better discussed by my colleagues from state 
government. Suffice it to say that the elderly are proportionate beneficiaries of that 
drop in the crime rate. 

The elderly, as a group, continue to experience a lower victimization rate than 
those younger. This may result from their avoidance of situations which mi^ht en- 
danger them and their reluctance to go outside the safety of their homes. The 
impact on them when they are is much more harshly felt. The Bureau of Justice 
btatistics reports that the elderly are almost four times mora likely than their 
younger counterparts to suffer a robbery when they are assaulted. They are, the 
Bureau reports, more likely to be the victims of serious crimes. However, three- 
quartep of the crime against the elderly is personal theft and m 86 percent of the 
cases there IS no personal contact. 

Thanks, in part, to the attention of this committee, efforts are being made to im- 
prove the conditions under which our elderly must live. 

In October 198^-, the Victim and Witness Protection Act was passed. Designed to 
sensitize the law enforcement community to the plight of victims and to offer those 
victims help, the act contained a variety of provisions which are being implemented 
m varying degrees. Courts may now include restitution as part of a sentence and 
presentence reports include a victim impact statement to aid the court. 

The act required the Attorney General to adopt guidelines for implementation. 
^ "^^^ • ® included in the manual adopted in each U.S. Attorney's 

office. The victim is advised of available emergency services, given information on 
compensation, treatment and how the system works. Protection is discussed and 
they are given contact phone numbers. They are advised of scheduling changes and 
where the case is in the process. Employers are notified of problems and property is 
returned as soon as possible. They are provided with a Victim-Witness Handbook, 
developed by the Department of Justice, which explains the system. 

In implementing the act, our office has assigned as Assistant U.S. Attorney whose 
function is to act as a coordinator. We maintain an updated list of all community 
agencies that can provide assistance. We also have a supply of brochures and forms 
from the N.J. Violent Crimes Compensation Board, 

The act has succeeded in sensitizing us to the problems of victims. Implementa- 
tion IS underway and will, hopefully, ease the burden on those who are unfortunate 
enough to have been victimized. 

Last fall. President Reagan signed the Comprehensive Crime Control Act which 
has a number of features which will have the indirect effect of improving life for 
our Senior Citizens. It is said in law enforcement circles that 95 percent of the crime 
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is committed by 5 percent of the population. It seems that the same people commit 
numerous criminal acts, each with its own victim. If those criminals can be kept off 
the street, we all will be a lot safer. Recognizing that, the new act enables our Fed- 
eral Judges, 1 r the first time, to consider danger to the community in setting bail. 
If a judge concludes that the defendant poses a danger to the community that can't 
be overcome by improving certain conditions, he can order that the defendant be 
held in jail in pre-trial detention. * 

The act also provides for revocation of bail and makes it easier to hold someone in 
jail after they have been convicted, but while they are appealing that conviction, 
when there is a danger to the community. 

Perhaps the most important change will take place in 1986 when the sentencing i, 
system will change under the act. Parole will be abolished and all sentences will be 
for a specific determinate time. Guidelines will be established and judges will be re- 
quired to explain any deviations. The government will have the right to appeal 
what it concludes is an improper sentence. 

Other provisions include a mandatory penalty for the use of guns during a federal 
crime of violence, the use of injunctions against mail and wire fraud, and enhanced 
penalties for armed career criminals. 

The act contained provisions for Victim Compensation and Assistance. Most im- 
portant are the grants of money to state victim compensation and assistance pro- 
grams and provisions for aid to the victims of federal crimes. These monies are 
funded by court imposed assessments made on defendants at the time of sentencing. 

The various agencies funded under the act are already engaged in efforts directed 
at the problems of victims: training, drafting model legislation, providing a national 
information clearinghouse, research on family violence and crime prevention. 

Part of the hi*rm created by a criminal act is the fear of its repetition. Under the 
sponsorship of the National Institute of Justice, experiments were conducted, in- 
cluding one in Newark, on fear and its effects. Early results support the conclusion 
that circulating information about crime acts will make the community more cau- 
tious without incresing anxiety. 

The National Citizens' Crime Prevention Campaign featuring McGruff, the dog, 
and the "Take A Bite Out of Crime" slogan supports block watches, citizens patrols, 
escorts and other precautions. A series of booklets are also published. 

Combating violent crime is, normally, a function of state and local law enforce- 
ment. Federal grant and research programs are one way we, at the federal level, 
can help. To the extent that federal criminal defendants either participate in or 
cause violent crimes, federal law enforcement efforts also help reduce violent crime. 
The changes in our bail and sentencing laws, discussed above, will help indirectly. 
Perhaps of greater significance, however, is the federal effort to control drugs. 

All too frequently, our elderly are victims of attempts by drug addicts to get the 
money to support their habit. Limitation of manpower requires that all federal ef- 
forts focus on the detection and arrest of the major importers and distributors who 
have turned New Jersey into a major narcotics staging area for the rest of the 
Country. The U.S. Attorney's Office in New Jersey has prosecuted twice the number 
of drug cases as the federal offices in Manhattan and Brooklyn who have more man- 
power. 

In addition to limiting our ability to prosecute drug cases of lesser impact, our 
shortage of resources requires us to limit our efforts in other areas such as postal 
thefts and stolen government checks that more directly affect Senior Citizens. W® 
are hopeful that our requests for more manpower, both in the war on drugs and in 
our general efforts, will be approved by the Department. The three new federal 
judges will also help, provided our office gets a corresponding increase in staff. w 

While my colleagues in state law enforcement would be reluctant to acknowledge 
it, the reality in our more populous counties is that the system is so overloaded with 
major violent crimes, that many lesser cases go unprosecuted or are resolved by 
plea bargains that put defendants back on the street that should not be there. Our ^ 
jails are overcrowded. There are not enough judges. Prosecutors are overwc^-I-ed. 
Police are understaffed. All this acts to make life in our urban areas, where most of 
our elderly live, unattractive. 

If life in our cities is to become pleasant for the senior citizens who live there, 
then a major initiative must be undertaken to substantially increase the capacity of 
law enforcement at that level. 

We offer our assistance to this committee and Congress in whatever way possible. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. RiNALDO. We are going to defer questions until all four wit- 
nesses have completed their testimony. Thank you very much, Mr 
Greehsh. 

At this time, I will call on Attorney General Irwin Kimmelman. 
STATEMENT OF HON. IRWIN I. KIMMELMAN 

Mr. Kimmelman. Mr. Chairman, members of the Select Commit- 
tee on Aging, I appreciate the opportunity to be here this morning 
and, ot course, am grateful for your invitation for me to address 
the issue of violent crime against New Jersey's elderly. 

At the State level. New Jersey— which is one of the States in the 
JNation that has a high percentage of senior citizens— continues to 
play a leadmg role in deterring violent crime against our older citi- 
zens and m assistmg victims of crime. Much more needs to be done 
and can be done. 

We can help the elderly by increasing our efforts to reduce the 
general rate of crime; by providing reasons for would-be criminals 
not to behave violently; by supplying prompt and effective financial 
assistance to victims of crime; and by easing the burdens for vic- 
tims and witnesses who help the criminal justice system to func- 
tion. Hopefully, our efforts will improve the circumstances of all 
potential and actual crime victims, but will have a particularly 
beneticial impact on vulnerable victim groups, such as the elderly. 

in increasing numbers, especially in our State, many elderly per- 
sons continue to remain productive members of society. But they 
are, as mdicated this morning, particularly susceptible to crimes 
which can upse^ the delicate physical and financial balances in 
their lives. 

Efforts to reduce general crime rates are meeting with notable 
success in our State, as statistics to be supplied by state Police Su- 
perintendent Pagano indicate. Recently, statutes were amended to 
mandate a presumption of consecutive sentences for crimes com- 
mitted by an offender while on parole or released on bail. Victims 
iiyured as a result of first- or second-degree crimes must also be no- 
niied ot the opportunity to provide statements or testimony to the 
Parole Board without having to confront the offender. 

Meanwhile, thousands of new bedspaces have been added to 
btate prison capacity m order to respond to stiffer sentences under 
• ilS'o mu C""™!"^ Justice, which became effective in this State 
in 1979. Thousands more are on the way. We have under construc- 
tion in Newark a new prison. A new prison in Camden is under 
construction. And the Governor has proposed a $60 million appro- 
priation in the cirrent budget message to fund the construction of 
an additional prison. 

Our policy is that no violent criminal will be turned loose on our 
citizens because of lack of prison space. These violent criminals will 
be pursued by more police in high crime areas, thanks to Governor 
Kean s and the legislature's funding of New Jersey's Safe and 
Clean Neighborhoods Program. 

1 <^n® current budget message of the Governor last week called for 
1,UUU new parole men at the municipal level in this State. The Gov- 
ernor has also called for passage of an amendment to the State 
constitution which would permit the denial of bail to a defendant 
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who poses a danger to society. He also supports an amendment to 
the New Jersey constitution to provide for a "good faith" exception 
to the exclusionary rule of evidence, which now limits evidence to 
contraband obtained in technical violations in reasonable searches 
and seizures* 

In addition to these efforts to isolate the worst offenders from so- 
ciety, we must reduce the level of violence which criminals are 
willing to employ. Criminals know that if they use a gun in New 
Jersey, they will go to jail. We are publicizing this fact through our 
commission to deter criminal activity. 

In addition, the sentencing court must consider whether the de- 
fendant knew or should have known that the victim was vulnera- 
ble due to advanced age, disability or other reasons. Under our law, 
this is an "aggravating circumstance" which the court must consid- 
er in determming an appropriate sentence. 

Moreover, a bill is now pending in the State legislature that 
would provide that a person is guilty of aggravated assault if he 
commits a simple assault upon a person over 60 years of age. Th^e 
measures tell criminals that we will not tolerate the senseless vio- 
lence which accompanies demands that our frail citizens part with 
their property. 

Reducing crime and violence, however, is only part of the solu- 
tion to the problem of violent crime against the elderly. We must 
also ensure that victims are compensated for physical injuries and 
that the criminal justice system eases their burden as potential 
witnesses against the accused. 

Regarding compensation, police now have a card — which I notice 
was given out this morning — which c^' rd is to inform the victim of 
his rights to assistance from the Violent Crimes Compensation 
Board. The Miranda warnings to the accused are thus joined with a 
visible demonstration of concern for the victim's rights. These vic- 
tims' rights provide that medical costs and wage losses are reim- 
bursable up to $25,000 , 

Those 60 years of s^e or older need not pay the program s $100 
deductible amount. If the victim dies, funeral expenses up to $2,000 
may be paid to survivors. Approximately 11 percent of our Violent 
Crimes Compensation Board claims are made on behalf of senior 
citizens. Although by law VCCB must make a determination re- 
garding an application within 6 months of its receipt, the board has 
now a staff member assigned to further expedite claims by older 
victims. 

There are also special senior citizens public awareness programs 
to readily make VCCB brochures and application forms available 
to the elderly. A free counseling service is also provided to victims. 
In addition, a 1983 law— a so-called Son of Sam law— prohibits a 
convicted criminal from making any profit from the sale of the 
story of his crime. Any proceeds must be turned over to the VCCB 
and be made available to compensate for any damages owed the 
victim or his representatives. 

Regarding aid to victims and witnesses involved in the criminal 
justice process, significant reforms have been enacted, and more 
are on the way. The Victim/Witness Coordination Program in the 
Division of (iiminal Justice provides technical assistance and 
training to county prosecutors' victim /witness assistance units, pre- 
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pares program guides and distributes a pamphlet to help victims 
and witnesses. 

A victim's confidential communications with a sexual assault 
counselor were added in 1983 to the list of privileged communica- 
tions, including those with psychologists, physicians, and clergy, 
that may not be revealed in court proceedings without the victim's 
consent. 

Governor Kean has supported a package of bills that would con- 
stitute a comprehensive crime victims' bill of rights. This package 
would mandate that crime victims and witnesses be notified of all 
court proceedings in which they are involved, that they be free 
from intimidation and unnecessary confrontations with defendants, 
and that they be advised of the case's disposition. It would sdso re- 
quire that the court impose restitution to any victim who has suf- 
fered a loss and would allow attachment of inmate earnings in the 
prison work program. 

Furthermore, it would permit victims to file statements with 
judges prior to sentencing in both adult and juvenile cases. Finally, 
this new package of bills constituting our comprehensive victims' 
bill of rights would increase the penalties currently paid to the 
VCCB and would use the funds to support a new fund for assist- 
ance to victims. 

Another package of bills now in the legislature would help elder 
citizens to cope with the trial itself. One bill would permit court 
proceedmgs to be held in nursing homes or institutions in certain 
cases. Another would give court calendar preference to cases in- 
volvmg senior citizens. A third bill would allow videotaped testimo- 
ny to be used in certain criminal proceedings involving senior citi- 
zens. 

We are reviewing model State legislation prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General Crime Victims Task Force, 
which has been assisting the Justice Department in implementing 
certain recommendations of the President's Task Force on Victims 
of Crime. Of particular interest is a provision that would prevent 
unnecessary disclosure to the defense or general public of addresses 
and telephone numbers of victims and witnesses. 

Congress can continue to assist the States with this fight, for it 
truly involves a battle to reclaim our streets. Your funding of 
worthwhile experiments and programs helps give us the creative 
edge m this struggle. It gives no comfort to know that elder citi- 
zens victimization rates appear no higher than rates for the gener- 
al population. 

When we consider that older citizens are mature and careful, we 
realize that they stay indoors to avoid the crime around them. 
Thus, imprisoned to some extent by their own caution, they remain 
unreported victims of the cold climate of fear. In New Jersey, we 
are doing our best to keep the maximum pressure on criminals so 
that we can alleviate some of this fear that our senior citizens have 
in order that they continue to be made a welcome, pleasurable and 
vital segment of our society. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you. Attorney General. 

Colonel Pagano. 
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STATEMENT OF COL. CLINTON L. PAGANO 

Mr. Pagano. Thank you, Congressman Rinaldo. 

I believe I will take advantage of your offer to paraphrase the 
statement I have already presented in writing. 

I welcome this committee appearing in New Jersey. I think the 
Attorney General has pretty much put into perspective some of the 
things the Governor spoke about in his message, both the State of 
the State message and the budget message last week, when he said 
in effect that although New Jersey is a great place to live, and al- 
though we have a number of economic plusses in the recent past, 
nonetheless we are going to have to keep the heat on criminal ac- 
tivity to be absolutely sure that people understand in New Jersey 
that if they commit a crime they are going to do the time, I think, 
in street parlance. 

The bottom line is, from what we have heard this morning, there 
is a problem. When we look at the criminal activity we see on our 
streets, the victim in one case being a person who in other circum- 
stances is able to recover better, or able to really fight back— as op- 
posed to the victim who is an elderly victim who can neither fight 
back nor can they for the future recover the way some of the 
younger members of our population can — I think it is really an 
issue that has to be examined regularly and has got to be put into 
sync with what we have been doing in New Jersey and what we 
may even plan to do again in the future. 

You have heard reference to the New Jersey statistics, and, in 
truth, statistics are almost in a sense that which is beholden to the 
viewer. Were we to look back some 4 or 5 years during the LEAA 
days, we would find there were a number of victimization studies 
that showed that the elderly were decidedly overvictimized. When 
we look at our current statistics here, it is somehow difficult to cull 
out those members of our society who are in fact the elderly types, 
and then collate the differences. 

The bottom line, though, I think what you look to is persons such 
as the attorney general, myself, Ed Tucker, Tom Greelish, to give 
you a feeling for what these statistics really mean. What they 
mean is what has been stated here this morning— that the elderly 
are just as much victimized as any other segment of society; but in 
terms of how our statistics and how our experiences are perceived, 
the elderly are without question more of a victim than any other 
segment of our society. 

We know that in New Jersey because of the programs the Attor- 
ney General has illustrated and gone into depth on. In 1983, we 
saw an overall downturn by 9 percent, of all categories of criminal 
activity. In 1984, for the first 6 months— and that is all we have by 
way of available statistics right now — we see a continuation of this 
downturn. We see an 8-percent downturn for the first 6 months of 
1984. That is encouraging. That shows to me as an administrator 
that the program really is working. 

This is a tough State to commit a crime in, but I think that when 
you look at tho analysis of the statistics, and when you look to per- 
sons such as myself, when you look to the disagreements, you have 
got to finally conclude that the steps that we have taken have been 
meaningful steps. 
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There are people who look at crime and crime statistics that will 
tell you that the reason for the decrease in criminal activity is es- 
sentially because there is a decrease in voufliful population, and it 
IS essentiaUy that youthful population— the drug offenders that 
you have heard referred to— who-are the most apt to create prob- 
lems on our streets; and then, because of that downturn in our 
youthful population, you have a downturn in criminal statistic re- 
porting. 

I don't believe that is true. I believe it is the kinds of programs 
we have seen begun at the Federal level, filtered down to the State 
level, and ultimately down to the county and local level, that have 
made the difference. 

I think some of the things the Attorney General looked to, quick- 
ly, are: the development of a commission to deter criminal activity, 
which essentially is a 21-member commission headed the Attor- 
ney General, is going to show even more meaningful downturns in 
this kind of activity because in fact what this commission is intend- 
ed to do is to develop new strategies to let the cruninal know that 
he IS going to have problems in this State, and alternatively let the 
citizen know that he need not hide behind doors in fear that they 
^^^^ ^^^^ streets that rightfully belong to them. 

The Attorney General referred briefly to the development of 
tunding in New Jersey of a resource center for crime prevention. 
Dave Green of the Crime Prevention Officers Association is here 
today, and I am sure will elaborate on that. 

But training really in the law enforcement area is the key to 
seeing the kinds of statistics we have seen continue downward, 
trainmg local officers. And we have been doing that in New Jersey 
for some period of time. We have not yet determined how we are 
going to apply the limited funding that has been made available to 
us in the crime prevention area, but we are certainly going to de- 
velop a resource center that over the long haul is going to see that 
the contmuation in the downturn of statistics is going to continue. 

I really take pleasure in coming here this morning because, if 
nothmg else, this committee is going to give at least this assembled 
group of senior citizens here today an understanding that we have 
been domg things that are meaningful to them. And this commit- 
tee will make it clear, through the media representation here 
today, to other senior citizens, that New Jersey is a good place in 
which to live. It is an area in which we do care for those people in 
our society who are victimized beyond where they should be. 

I think the overall plus being generated here today is something 
we can all look to with a great deal of pride. 

I am available to answer any particular questions you may have 
about the statistical reports I made available and the other report I 
made available to the committee today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pagano follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Col. Clinton L. Pagano, Sr., Superintendent, New 

Jersey State Pouce 

Good morning. My purpose in being here this morning is to discuss violent crime 
and to say that together we can make New Jersey safer for all its citizens 
A you had the opportunity a few weeks ago to listen to Governor Kean's 

^nual Message to the New Jersey State Legislature. He began that address by 
saying that New Jersey stands as strong today as it has been at anytime during its 
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proud history and stated that "there is an unmistakable sense of pride that is alive 
and growing in the Garden State." We in law enforcement share in that pride and 
join with the Governor when he says that after three years of our concerted effort 
to fight crime in New Jersey, the message is clearly out— it will not be tolerated in 
this State. Crime rates are down sharply. In the full year of 1983, crime dropped 
nine percent, the largest decline ever recorded under the Uniform Crime Reporting 
Index. In the first six months of 1984, crime dropped another eight percent, marking 
the fourth consecutive year in which the crime rate has been declined. Time does 
not permit me to go into detail but please take a copy of the October 1984 New 
Jersey Uniform Crime Report which provides a recent analysis of crime trends. 

The fact is that criminals are going to jail in this State. One in every ten New 
Jersey prison inmates is doing time because of enactment of a tough anti-crime law 
passed in 1981 that impose a mandatory three year term on any criminal who uses 
a gun while committing a crime. 

There is much disagreement among the experts as to why crime is decreasing. 
There are those who feel that we have seen a decrease in the crime rate because of 
the decrease in the youth population. Others feel that the most effective deterrent 
to crime is to increase the probability of getting caught. They claim that better law 
enforcement training and procedures have increased the probability of getting 
caught and, therefore, there has been a reduction in crime. 

What we're sure of is that there is a continuing decrease in crime and criminals 
know that if they commit a crime with a gun and get caught, they are going to do 
some hard time without any chance for parole. It took a while for the word to get 
out there. But now that it is, I think we're seeing the results in the form of fewer 
crimes involving gxms being reported. 

It has been said that the mere fact that these people are behind bars and not in 
the streets committing more crimes shows that the tough anti-crime law is working. 

In order to make it work even better we must v/ork together. 

The criminal justice system depends n citizen participation. Most crimes do not 
come directly to the attention of the police; but are reported by the citizens. Active 
cooperation of citizen witnesses and jurors is essential to the justice process. 

The best trained and equipped police forces will flounder in the battle against 
crime if the citizens they serve fail to take basic precautions to protect themselves 
and reduce criminal opportunities. 

Many of the elderly respond to crime by retreating behind doors, locks, alarms, 
and guards. This behavior is a response to the fear of crime but is also just another 
form of victimization. Although these safety measures offer self protection they also 
lessen the affect of mutual assistance and neighborliness. Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration (L.E.A.A.) surveys have revealed that only one-third of crimes 
against the elderly are reported to police. A survey conducted by our Uniform 
Crime Reporting Unit revealed that the elderly comprise about 15 percent of our 
total population yet are victims of violent crimes approximately 20 percent of the 
time. Citizens banding together to report crimes in progress or suspicious activities 
in their neighborhoods can make houses, apartments, streets, and parks less vulner- 
able to crime. The reward of mutual care and assistance will be an increased sense 
of security and well-being. 

Victim awareness is critical to combatting crime and toward that goal the legisla- 
ture has provided seed money for a crime prevention resource center at the New 
Jersey State Police Academy in Sea Girt. The State Police Training Bureau is now 
working with other law enforcement groups and State agencies to determine how 
the resource center can maximize its effectiveness. 

You just heard me use the word deterrence. You will see in the near future the 
activities of the Commission to Deter Criminal Activity. This 21 member commis- 
sion is in the final stages of developing a Master Action Plan which is designed to 
inform the general public in New Jersey regarding the State's criminal statutes and 
the consequences of committing criminal acts in our State. 

Finally, in all I have said I am not advocating the new wave of vigilantism, rather 
a community effort of self help. For violence breeds violence and those who use 
physical force as self protection have a greater than 50 percent possibility of being 
injured themselves. And those who would employ a weapon, which seems very popu- 
lar right now, increase their chances of being injured by 25 percent. 
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OCTOBER. 1984 

NEW JERSEY UNIFORM CRIME REPORTING 
(January-Junt 1984) 

Statistics presented here were gathered under the Uniform Crime Reporting Program of 
New Jersey and were submitted by the law enforcement agencies of the state. Attempts at 
comparison of resulting crime figures should not be made without first considering the 
individual crime factors which exist in each county. 

The New Jersey Crime Index decreased B percent during the first six months of 19B4, as 
compared to the same period in 1983. This is the third consecutive year a decrease occurred 
during this period. 



Identical decreases of B percent are indicated in the Violent Crime and Nonviolent Crime 
categories. Violent Crime includes the offenses of Murder, Rape, Robbery, and Aggravated 
Assault, aiid Nonviolent Crime includes Burglary, Larceny-Theft, and Motor Vehicle Theft. 

As in the previously reported six month period, the only Index offense that increased was 
Rape, and that by 2 percent. The largest decrease, 16 percent, was indicated in the 
Nonviolent Burglary category, followed by the Violent Crime of Robbery, down 14 percent. 
Arson, which is not included in the Index totals, reflected a 23 percent decrease. 



STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
CRIME INDEX TRENDS 
Jinuiry - Junt Ptrctnt Changt 1984 ovir 1983 



^Offenses known to police: 



Indix Offenses 


Jan - June 
1983 


Jan - June 
1984 


Percent 
Change 


Murder 


193 


186 


4 


Rape 


1,113 


1,134 


+ 2 


Robbery 


10,240 


8,846 


- 14 


Aggravated Assault 


9,066 


8,873 


2 


Burglary 


46,349 


38,287 


- 16 


Larceny-Theft 


98,099 


' 92,903 


6 


Motor Vehicle Theft 


21,830 


20,906 


4 



Total Crime Index 185,879 171,132 - 8 



Violent Crime 20,601 19,037 - 8 

Nonviolent Crime 165,278 152,095 - 8 



Arson 



1,805 



1,382 



23 



Issued by the: 
Uniform Crime Reporting Unit 
New Jersey State Police 
Colonel C.L. Pagano 
Superintendent 

In Cofiiunction with the: 
Advisory Committee on Uniform 
Crime Reporting, New Jersey 
State Chiefs of Police Association 



* All 1984 crime figures 
from reporting units are 
preliminary. Final figures 
are published in the 
Annual Report 
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ADDITIONAL ANALYSIS 
Robbery • Burgliry • Lirciny 
Jinuiry • Jum, 1983 • 1984 



OFFENSES 


Jin-Juna 
1183 


JanJuna 
1184 


Parcant 
ChanH 


ROBBERY 










Highway 


7,562 


6,567 




13 


Commercial House 


657 


477 




27 


Gas, Sarvice Station 


276 


300 


+ 


9 


Convenienct Store 


217 


248 


+ 


14 


Residence 


887 


761 




14 


Bank 


86 


50 




42 


Miscellaneous 


555 


442 


- 


20 


Total Robbtry Offinsts 


10,240 


8,845 




14 


BURGURY 










Risidtnci (TotiO 


29,588 


25,713 




13 


Night 


10,552 


8,880 




16 


Day 


12,526 


11,110 




11 


Unknown 


6,510 


5,723 


- 


12 


Nonrtsidtnct (TotaO 


15,761 


12,574 


- 


20 


Night 


10,488 


8,031 


- 


23 


Day 


1,783 


1,542 




14 


Unknown 


3,490 


3,001 




14 


Total Burglary Offtnsas 


45,349 


38,287 




18 


LARCENY 










Pockat-Picking 


2,211 


1,852 




16 


Purse-Snatching 


2,550 


2,033 




20 


Shoplifting 


12,352 


11,079 




10 


From Motor Vehicles 


17,384 


16,838 




3 


Motor Vehicle Parts & Accessories 


18,842 


17,634 




6 


Bicycles 


7,648 


6,713 




12 


From Buikiings 


19,503 


19,347 




1 


Trom Coin Operated Machines 


579 


500 




14 


Ail Other 


17,030 


16,907 




1 


Total Larcany Offansat 


98,099 


92,903 




5'^ 
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TOTAL ARRESTS BY OFFENSE 
January • Junt, 1984 



OFFENSES 


Adult 
Arrtftt 


Juvinilfl 
Arrttts 


Total 
Arrttts 


Murder 


133 


14 


147 


Rape 


495 


100 


595 


Robbery 


1.742 


1,533 


3.275 


Aggravated Assault 


4.061 


1,320 


5,3B1 


Burglary 


3.239 


2,945 


6,184 


Larceny-Theft 


13,136 


7,350 


20,486 


Motor Vehicli Theft 


609 


574 


1,183 


Subtotal Indax Oifansis 




lJ,oJb 


Ql OKI 


Manslaughter 


16 




16 


Other Assaults 


11,284 


4,582 


15,866 


Arson 


210 


188 


398 


Forgery and Countirfeiting 


644 


35 


679 


Fraud 


3,719 


94 


3,813 


Embezzlsmsnt 


60 


4 


64 


Stolen Property; Buying, 








Receiving, Possessing, etc. 


2,965 


1,383 


4.348 


Criminal/Malicious Mischief 


2,504 


4,267 


6,771 


Weapons; Carrying, 








Possessing, etc. 


3,047 


1,213 


4.260 


Prostitution and 








Commircialized Vice 


662 


29 


891 


Sex Offenses (Except Rape 








and Prostitution) 


862 


316 


1.178 


Drug Abuse Violations 


16,450 


3,099 


19,549 


Gambling 


189 


4 


193 


Offenses Against Family and 








Children 


2,944 


14 


2.958 


Driving Under the Influence 


17,940 


186 


18,126 


Liquor Laws 


3,891 


2,280 


6,171 


Disorderly Conduct 


12,979 


5,540 


18,519 


Vagrancy 


238 


14 


252 


All Other Offenses (Except Traffic) 


22,759 


7,194 


29,953 


Curfew & Loitering Law 








Violations 




815 


815 


Runaways 




3,076 


3,076 


GRAND TOTAL 


126,978 


48,169 


175,147 
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URBAN SUBURBAN - RURAL CRIMES 
CRIME INDEX TRENDS - PERCENT CHANGE - JANUA1IY*JUNE 1II3/1IH 

d«^iiroV??iVl^?n t^^^^^^^^^^ dlT^!l^*r'.'^ ^'IV' "IT' "'"^"^ '° ^ ^"^ ^'^^ '"^"'^ 'h^" • ^rws. in .11 aroups, Tho mtfil 

ariruiiic ot thisi wis in tne Rurel arefls; down 12 pcrcenl. OeGnisis of B pircini win ricordid in both ihi Urbin and Suburbin irMS. 

Thi ViDlont Crimi citiflory prsstnls tht onhr incrtise rtCDrdid in iht Rural munk^ipilitiis, tbit caWBory is up 1 perc.ni. Oicnasis of 9 pircini irxJ 1 ptrcini wiro recorded in th. Urbin end Suburbin ertes rKptctivefy. 
Nonviolent Crimi dscriasid in ill threiereis. The fluni flroup riflecis thi most siBnificini dicriasi of 12 pircint, whilt Urbin ind Suburben municipililiis hive dicreasid 7 and 6 pircint mpictivily. 
The individual offinses for iich of tha three designations ire listid bilow; 

CRIME INDEX TRENDS - PERCENT CHANGE 
Jinuiry • Juni 
1983- 1984 







VIOLENT CRIME 


NONVIOLENT CRIME 




CHARACTER 


Ymf 


Murdtr 


Ripf 


RoUtrY 


Annvattd 

AUIHit 


Vlokiit 
Crlmt 
Total 


BKifliry 


LirctRY 
Tbtft 


Matt7 
ViMcIf 

Tfwft 


NmvifllMt 

CriHM 

TtttI 


ill 


ClHM|a 


URBAN 


1983 
1984 


147 
14D 


823 
821 


9,308 
7,893 


6,480 
6,367 


16,758 
15,221 


27,429 
23,181 


53,493 
50,831 


16,050 
15,910 


96,972 
69,922 


113,730 
105,143 


a 


SUBURBAN 


1983 
1984 


39 
33 


221 
231 


793 
810 


2,008 
1,952 


3,061 
3,026 


14,246 
12,043 


36,913 
35,198 


5,092 
4.374 


56,251 
51,615 


59,312 
54,641 


8 


RURAL 


1983 
1984 


7 

12 


69 
92 


139 
142 


667 
554 


782 
790 


3.674 
3.063 


7,693 
6,674 


688 
621 


12,055 
10,558 


^2,837 
n,346 


- 12 



3 
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COUKTY CRME INDEX TRENDS 
PfllCENT CNANIE 
JMMry.JtMlM3'1M4 












vtoiorr cj 






WRVIOUNT CWHE 


























Mtttf 




Tim 








y«tr 




nm 






CriNt 

Ttui 




Itnmf 

TMt 


ViMdt 

VmH 


Crint 
Tttil 


CflM 

Inte 


ParcMt 




Atelic 


1813 


A 

II 


40 


343 


403 


7!0 


2,440 


7,S7S 


114 


10,630 


11,420 




81 
H 




IM4 

1813 
IIM 


M 


371 


343 


7H 


1,115 




IS4 


•,•07 








B 
7 


32 
21 


314 
275 


344 

353 


6SI 
H4 


2,949 

2,t«a 


• 740 
•!lS2 


1,735 

i',ni 


13.233 


14,120 
t3,H7 




55 
77 




1113 


2 


26 
3i 


71 






MSI 


3,771 


405 


5.131 


1,21 1 




87 




1M4 
1813 


1 


It 


253 


3H 


1,110 


3.4^3 


47^ 


5^532 


•,•12 




Cmtm 


12 
II 


17 


842 


140 


l.lll 


3.911 


7.512 


2,731 


14.231 


10,110 




212 




1M4 


K 


102 


774 


I.7IS 


3,007 


7.15^ 


I.N7 


12.132 


13,117 


14 


c#tiur 


III3 


4 


12 


37 


72 


125 


IS3 


1.534 


97 


2,4l4 


2.BCI 
2.37S 




24 
15 




1M4 

1113 
1M4 




II 


22 


51 


13 


74^ 


1.471 


•3 


212^2 


• 




2 


2D 
35 


78 
II 


173 
233 


274 
3SI 


1.076 
H3 


2.141 
2.3S4 


22Q 
171 


3,436 
3.ll^ 


3710 




45 
3^ 




1113 


71 


315 


3,lfil 


2,6 7i 


6,192 


7.656 


n.5!2 


4,l!4 


24,242 


31,134 
21, 4M 




8fin 

3I| 




1M4 

JI3 
IIM 


II 


311 


3,142 


2.5H 


•.117 


•,I5I 


11,14^ 


•.013 


23,312 




Ommnu 


2 
2 


17 
27 


72 
M 


129 
IM 


220 
247 


I.ID5 
S37 


2,3 !3 
2.22^ 


3!) 
414 


3.III 

3,177 


4,109 




17 


Mm 


1113 
1N4 


ZS 
23 


124 
105 


1,351 


M 
•71 


2,319 
2.211 


4,717 
3.^74 


7,587 
•.••2 


3,400 
3,IN 


15,734 
I3,^N 


19.123 
laiM 


11 


S4 
II 




1113 
!N4 


2 


2 
2 


3 
4 


36 
33 


41 
41 


248 
IN 


472 
407 


42 
4^ 


713 
•54 




- 


10 


Mn» 


1913 
ItW 


13 


S3 


E37 


272 


N5 


2.373 


5,141 


III 


1.0 SO 


1,175 




4B 
42 




1 


51 


431 


310 


•C3 


l,IM 


5.ll^ 


122 


1.S3t 


- 7 


MMm 


)II3 
ItW 


S 


42 


243 


451 


n! 


2.B1I 


1,13! 


1.141 


10.811 


11.445 




17 




4 


17 


231 


4M 




2.27^ 


•,•17 


I.IOI 


10.004 


ia7^2 






1913 


ID 
12 


17 

70 


244 


ID7 




2,i6Q 


6.501 


£•3 


MIO 


lO.BOl 




104 




IIM 


201 


•03 


•13 


Z.223 


•,240 


420 


•,••3 


•.77^ 


• 




1913 


4 


11 


it 
U 


237 


327 


I,i3l 


4,503 


402 


6,443 


8,770 




63 
37 




IM4 


1 


24 


237 


3H 


IHl 


4,134 


371 


l,N7 


1217 




OtM 


1113 
ItW 


7 
7 


40 
40 


05 
113 


272 
231 


414 
3M 


2.231 
1,777 


8,023 
4.^14 


3SS 
3H 


7,H0 
•,74 • 


l,Q74 
7,145 




71 
14 




1913 
1IW 


IS 


34 

33 


1.039 


673 


1,721 


2.520 


e.124 


2.244 


10.111 


12,109 




12 

•0 




1113 
ItW 


1 


7U 


111 


1,3)7 


^•I7 


•,510 


1,7^1 


tM* 


11.225 




Um 


1 
1 


1 

15 


21 

2{ 


M 
4^ 


13 
It 


313 
2li 


142 
•13 


65 
M 


1.0ID 
•7^ 


1.153 
I,0t2 




13 
13 


tl— IH 


1913 
ItW 


1 

a 


13 
7 


il 
H 


102 


117 


731 


2,291 


203 


3,231 


3,406 




11 








•• 


IM 


m 


2,073 


17^ 


2.ia 


3.0M 




2t 


I»hm' 


(113 
1194 




12 


B 


65 


73 


424 


811 


14 


1,504 


1,577 




1 




1 


4 


1 


•1 


■4 


215 


1,027 


M 


1,401 


1.472 




12 


(Mm' 


1113 
ItW 


8 


62 


778 




I,i15 


^•41 


6,122 


1.351 


10,131 


II.B46 
11,234 




97 




I 


» 


715 


421 . 


1.221 


2,334 


•,I4^ 


1.^23 


laoos 




•5 


Warm 1U» 
1 1M4 




1 


10 


66 


74 


366 


831 


6S 


1.113 
MM 


1.117 




10 
14 






7 


12 


,52 


71 


245 


•20 


4t 


•77 
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Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you very much for some interesting testimo- 
ny and the statistics that you have provided. 
Prosecutor Tucker. 



Mr. Tucker. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and 
fellow citizens: I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you 
today on the serious question of what can be done and what our 
experience has been in dealing with the problem of crime against 
the elderly. 

In this regard, I would like to take the opportunity to share with 
you the thoughts and comments of Prosecutor Stamler, who was 
unable to attend today because of a previous commitment. 

Let me begin by sajdng that in October 1984, three outrageously 
violent attacks took place in oui^ county which for the first time 
really brought home the extent of the problem of crime against 
senior citizens. 

In Plainfield, an older couple had their home broken into and 
they were then robbed and brutally beaten by two teenagers, the 
oldest of whom was 17. 

Today, you heard from a 74-year-old plumber who was savagely 
struck on the head with an iron pipe as he entered his car, but the 
robbers— in their late twenties— were scared off by the plumber's 
screams for help and the appearance of a retired police officer. 

You heard from a 69-year-old widow who was mugged by a lone 
male as she entered her Springfield home. 

The widow and the plumber are here to share their experiences 
with you. The Plainfield couple were afraid to come here today and 
share their experiences with you. What made these crimes even 
more tragic was that in each case the victim was at least 50 years 
older than the criminal. 

The persons who committed these acts are depraved aiiimals, 
cowards, who have forfeited their right to live in a free society. At 
the very least, they should be in custody instead of free. In Union 
County, we have dozens of other examples of crime against the el- 
derly we could give to this committee. However, we feel that these 
three set the keynote for what the problem is. 

Any burglary, robbery or assault is a vicious act, showing no 
regard for our law, our society, or the basic human rights of the 
victims. But to commit those crimes with full knowledge that the 
victims are elderly, usually alone, and less able to protect their per- 
sons or property, is an act as despicable as any we know. Though 
the crime statistics may indicate that overall crime is down, the 
senior citizens in our county find little relief in that because, as 
you heard from Mr. Delnerc and Mrs. Zidonik, they fear for their 
safety when they go out or come home at night. 

There is another, more disturbing, result of violent crimes com- 
mitted against the elderly. Though the number of requests for as- 
sistance by our Victim/Witness Assistance Program has increased 
each year, the number of requests by senior citizens has decreased. 
The elderly victim of a crime retreats further and further away 
from society and social contacts, withdrawing into a very confined, 
what is perceived by them to be a safe existence: going to church. 
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shopping by day, visiting a neighbor close by, but also rarely going 
out after dark, not getting off a bus alone, avoiding friends or rela- 
tives who live a distance away, shopping only in safe stores in safe 
neighborhoods. 

The tragedy is that these senior citizens, who have been produc- 
tive, law-abiding members of society, are now in their declining 
years deprived of the opportunity to fully enjoy life. If that is the 
result of violent crime against the elderly, then society has failed 
to meet its obligation to this group of citizens who are, for the first 
time, asking something of the society which these senior citizens 
played such an important part in building. 

The criminal who waits in the dark until an elderly person opens 
a front door and then pushes the victim inside, slamming the door 
shut, with the lights off, has a relatively helpless, defenseless 
victim. This is quite unlike the situation faced by the robber hold- 
ing up a 19-year-old clerk in a food store: Will the young man 
lunge for the robber's weapon? Will he attack or chase the robber? 
The response of the victim here is unpredictable. The response of 
the elderly victim — cowering in fear, begging not to be hurt — is 
predictable. The defendant's act is that much more vicious, evil 
and sadistic because of that. 

That is why the Union County prosecutor's office now has a 
strict policy that any defendant who commits a crime of violence — 
a robbery, assault, or burglary — against a senior citizen, will be 
prosecuted to the fullest extent of the law. If the offender is a juve- 
nile, we will move to have him or her treated as an adult. And we 
will appear at every sentencing to urge the court to impose the 
maximum custodial sentence allowed by law. 

We began our no plea policy last year, and we are just starting to 
get results. The Union County Council of Senior Citizens has 
backed our effort, and the County's Division on -^ng has begun a 
county-wide program for crime prevention for the elderly in a joint 
cooperative effort. 

In one of the first cases prosecuted under our no plea policy, a 
34-year-old Brooklyn man was found guilty by a jury of beating and 
robbing a bedridden senior citizen inside his Union Township 
home. Assistant Union County Prosecutor Robert P. O'Leary, in ac- 
cordance with the new policy, appeared at the time of sentencing 
to ask for the maximum custodial sentence for the defendant. The 
sentence imposed by the court was a 15-year prison term with a 
parole disqualifier, noting New Jersey's sentencing provisions re- 
quire consideration of whether or not the victim was partially in- 
capable of resisting the offender because of advanced age or illness. 

In this case, the victim was 6^ years of age and suffering from 
severe emphyseraa when he was attacked inside his apartment last 
year, struck in the face and robbed of more than $1,000 in jewelry 
and other valuables. Because of his illness, the Prosecutor's Office, 
with permission of the court, videotaped his testimony in Overlook 
Hospital and successfully argued that the tape be shown to the 
jury during the trial. 

We are also asking our senior citize^ns to help the police by call- 
ing whenever they see someone or something suspicious. Neither 
the police, nor the prosecutors, can do the job alone. We need the 
help of the senior citizens, block watchers, crime stoppers, to give 
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us the information with which to scart a plan of action that hope- 
fully can result in a successful prosecution of crimes against the el- 
derly. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you very much, Prosecutor Tucker. 

Before I ask a question, I want to commend the Union Countsr 
Prosecutor's Office for the policy that was just enunciated. I think 
it is particularly important in this county. I think it is something 
the people are looking for, and that is prosecution to the full extent 
of the law. 

I also want to commend the State and Federal representatives 
for what they are doing here, particularly the new legislation that 
is being sought at the ^ate level. 

But I think, and I would hope you would all agree with me, that 
much more needs to be done. When we take a look at some of the 
NationcJ and State figures, I have noticed, for example, there was a 
decrease from 1^*82 to 1983; and in some cases 1983 to 1984. But on a 
municipal basis, there is an increase in street crime. 

We listened to testimony about the adverse effect increased nar- 
cotics use is having in the area. The street crime we have is too 
much, so it indicates to me far more has to be done. 

What I would like to know is what recommendations— either or 
any of you can answer this — you have for changes in Federal law 
to combat street crime, aud in particular street crime against the 
elderly. I think we can't be satisfied, as representatives of the 
people, until everyone in this room, everyone in this State, can 
walk out on the street without any fear whatsoever. That is what 
we have got to achieve. 

Who wants to start? 

Mr. Pagano. I think the one thing that I would suggest is that 
we all look very closely at what the administration is going to do 
with Congressman Hughes' legislation, our crime legislation. I 
thiiik that when you speak in terms of what are we going to do at 
the Federal level, I don't expect we will ever see the reinstitution 
of the programs, so to speak, many of which were giveaway pro- 
grams during the LEAA days. But the anticrime package that Mr. 
Hughes has been pushing for some time has got to be enacted. 

If I remember correctly, we are still not home free on it. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Anyone else like to comment? 

Mr. Greelish. I think there are two areas that I touched, and I 
talked on one of them. There is, I think, a positive correlation, un- 
fortunately, between street crime and drug use. The extent to 
which— and I have alluded to it— that Congress provides resources 
to combat narcotics i)roblems, advising people not only from a law 
enforcement standpoint but from a societal standpomt, the dan- 
gers, the young people of America today use these drugs because 
they find them to be chic. 

docaine has become the narcotic of the affluent middle class and 
upper middle class. There needs to be, I suggest to the committee, 
an effort to educate the public as to the dangers to the community. 
Somebody is bringing these narcotics into the country because 
there are people here who want to buy them. That is one problem. 

The other problem was alluded to by members, I think, of the au- 
dience in some of their comments. That is the societal one. I think 
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Mrs. Zidonik raised it. By and large, most of the people who p .irpe- 
trate crime on our elderly are young people. 

They are dissatisfied people. They are people who have no hope, 
in large measure because they have limited education, limited pros- 
pects. And so they succumb to the peer ^oup of the thugs and the 
hoods that hang out and commit these crimes. The extent to which 
Congress can focus on those problems I think will indirectly allevi- 
ate some of the problems of our senior citizens. 

Mr. RiNALDO. You mentioned, Mr. Kimmelman, that Congress 
can help in this fight by funding worthwhile experiments and pro- 
grams. In your response, I would like you to focus, if you would, 
on which specific programs should be funded and which experi- 
ments you think we should carr;^ out. 

Mr. Kimmelman. Congressman, of particular importance is the 
victim witness assistance initiatives. As Assistant Prosecutor 
Tucker indicated, we can't do the job alone. We need the victims 
and the witnesses, unfortunately for them, but we need them to 
help us, to report the crime, to participate in the grand jury proc- 
ess and to participate in the trial process. Because without their 
help and without their testimony we can't apprehend and filially 
put away the criminal. And that is what is going to help solve this 
problem. 

The criminal and the would-be criminal have got to know, they 
have got to understand, that justice will be swift and sure. And it 
comes about hy having the cooperation of the victims and the wit- 
nesses. It's a bit of a circular problem. It takes time. But once the 
would-be criminal knows that the public will rally against him and 
will cooperate with the law enforcement officers, then they are 
going to start to think twice about commiting that crime. That is 
where Congress can be of great assistance to the states. And you 
already are on the right track. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Anyone else? I don't want to take too much time 
here but let me add one other question. Do you all feel satisfied 
that in your respective areas of jurisdiction a high enough percent- 
age of your resources— and I recognize the fact that we never seem 
to have enough in this type of work— are directed toward irradicat- 
ing street crime? 

And finally, are we doing enough with repeat offenders who are 
responsible for such a high percentage of street crime? Are we get- 
ting these career criminals, if you will, off the streets and into jail, 
and are they receiving long enough sentences that we are putting 
them away once and for all, or are the repeat offenders just perpet- 
uating the problem? 

Mr. Pagano. When it comes to statistics, this is the first time in 
the history of the State we have seen decline in four consecutive 
years, and it has to be the mandatory sentencing and it has to be 
the career criminal-type programs that each of the 21 county pros- 
ecutors has been working with that's made the difference. 

I don't know how Ed Tucker feels about it, but I know Ed's been 
around almost as long as I have, and that's a long time, I guess, in 
this operation. But nonetheless, you have seen, Ed, the career crim- 
ninal programs come about. I think that you can comment on that. 

Mr. Tucker. Well, in answer to your question, Mr. Chairman I 
can only add that I agree with and I concur with what Colonel 
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Pagano has just stated, with the inception of our new criminal code 
in 1979, mandatory sentence provisions, I think the sentencing as- 
pects in our State legislative scheme for crimes is satisfactory. The 
problem may be the lack of sufficient facilities to keep the people 
in there long enough and thereby granting parole. 

I also want the committee to note that Attorney General Kim- 
melman has indicated quite correctly, and I agree with that and * 
concur, that the Governor's budget message has indicated that cer- 
tain measures will be taken to implement the prison situation. 
Construction has already started, so I think some of these interme- ^ 
diate programs that were allowing earlier than normal releases 
will be done away with. So I think I have good feelings about that. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you very much. I think that an;:iwers the 
question. 

Congressman Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes. Thank you. Matt. 

Thank you very much. The panel has really given us a great deal 
to take back with us. Let me just, if I might make a couple of state- 
ments and let's see if I can invite some comment, because there are 
a lot of things I would like to say and time just won't permit it. 

I think we will have as much crime as we tolerate, number one. 
Law enforcement basically is labor intensive. That means we need 
more resources down the line. Much of the crime we know is drug 
related, as the first assistant ha3 indicated. As much as 60 percent 
of property crime in particular is drug related. It's higher in some 
areas of the country. Much of the violence is drug related, such as 
in my colleague's area of the country. 

We know drug offenders generally commit property crime to pay 
for their habit. We know that a very small percentage of criminals 
commit an inordinate amount of crime. Professor Ball's study, I 
think, was the best study— a study of some 462 addicts over a 
period of 10 years, or 11 years. Over that period of time those 462 
people committed almost 500,000 crimes. And that is typical of 
what is happening in communities. 

So, actually, we know that by providing more resources we can 
do a better job. We know that if we do a better job of targeting ha- 
bitual offenders we can do a better job. We know that if we do a 
better job of incarcerating, by being a little more selective, we can 
do a better job of maximizing our resources. 

If we know we have inadequate facilities, as the first assistant 
prosecutor of Union County just indicated, judges often have very 
few options. We know that most of the offenders, particularly with 
violent crime, are between the ages of 13 to 25. We know if we 
could take them off the street at those ages that they, in time, will 
graduate into their 26th and 27th birthdays and be out of the crime 
business and into more productive endeavors. 

But judges are faced with the prospect of either taking them out 
of their homes — putting them into an institution — or leaving them 
in their homes. As a result, they leave them in their homes. So 
what initiatives would you suggest that we have not embarked on 
that can, in fact, implement what would be a good strategy, it 
seems to me, in focusmg on career criminals and other innovative 
programs? The victim witness program is, once again, reaching out 
to the community, which is essential. 
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Building more prisons isn't the answer if we don't turn them 
into better citizens, and we don't do that. In New Jersey alone, we 
have as many as 3,000 people that are hardcore addicts that want 
help, and can't get it, that are walking around waiting in line to 
get into detox centers because we can't reach them. 

So, what do you think we can be doing to take advantage of the 
myriad of programs that are there that we know work, and where 
should we be putting our resources? Why don't we start with Mr. 
Greelish. 

Mr. Greeush. At the Federal level, the nexus with street crime 
is indirect, as I am sure the panel knows. Muggings, purse snatch- 
ings, stabbings, shootings, except in rare, rare, rare instances, are 
not Federal crimes. There must be an interstate aspect for the Fed- 
eral law enforcement community to get involved. 

Mr. Hughes. Except in drug-related offenses, and much of it is 
drug related. The Federal Government has tile primary responsibil- 
ity, which they don't always assume. 

Mr. Greeush. If a drug addict breaks into a home and steals the 
senior citizen's jewelry, it isn't a Federal crime, it is a State crime. 
The fact that that merchandise then gets pawned in a local pawn- 
shop is not a Federal crime, it is a State crime. Should that stolen 
property travel across State lines and be fenced, let's say in Brook- 
lyn or New York, then the Federal Government can get involved. 

The importation of drugs has become a multibillion-doUar busi- 
ness. It is sophisticated. TTfiere are usages by the criminal element 
of sophisticated electronic equipment. There has to be, I believe on 
an international level, efforts made to stem the source of narcotics 
where they are grown. 

Cocaine does not grow in the United States. Heroin is not grown 
and manufactured in the United States. Marijuana to a certain 
extent is, but to a large extent still comes in from overseas. Most of 
the narcotics in this country comes in from abroad. Most of the co- 
caine comes from Colombia. There need to be efforts made to work 
out arrangements with foreign governments to interdict that traf- 
fic. 

On the Federal level that will have an indirect effect on street 
crime. There are those who say we are having a negative effect be- 
cause by interdicting the sources of supply what we do is drive up 
the price, which means that the addict on the street has to commit 
more crime in order to get the higher price to buy his narcotics. 
Maybe the answer is to legalize narcotics, I don't know. 

Mr. Hughes. Well Mr. Greelish, you know I couldn't agree with 
ou more about source countries. But, as you know, in the 1981-82 
udpt rounds we lost literally dozens of zoned agents in those 
RIF s and cutbacks. And we are just beginning to come back now. 

In areas like Colombia and Bolivia and Peru, which are source 
countries niostly for cocaine and marijuana, we had so few agents 
working with those source countries developing intelligence that 
we were at a major disadvantage. In 1982, in my colleague Mr. 
Mica's backyard, the Federal Government had a declination policy 
of marijuana of something like three tons. 

If the bust didn't involve three tons of marijuana, we dumped it 
on the local authorities. And we expect them to prosecute, you 
know, so I think you are right. I think we have got to put more 
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pressure on source countries. That means cutting off foreign aid if, 
in fact, they are not cooperating with us and working as well as we 
can with host countries in developing good intelligence. But it also 
means being a better partner at the Federal level with our local 
counterparts, because much of their problem is drug related. 

Mr. Greeush. I must say, and it is an opportune time to point 
this out, there is in this State a Law Enforcement Coordinating 
Committee. That committee functions on a regular basis. There is 
perhaps no area where it has been more successful than where the 
cooperation has been better than in the narcotics area. 

Colonel Pagano and his people at the State level, the various 
county prosecutors, even our local police departments, have worked 
very, very closely with the Drug Enforcement Administration and 
the FBI. There is, I think— and I perhaps am taking liberties in 
speaking for the entire law enforc^ent comunity, but there is a 
dedication, there is a conviction on the part of those of us who are 
in. the system that this is a heinous, heinous problem, and that we 
have to work together. 

And we do, with unparalleled success. In the last 6 months, in 
the State of New Jersey, in large measure because of the help of 
local and State authorities, we have seized the largest amounts of 
cocaine, heroin and P2P, which is a precursor of speed, in the histo- 
ry of the State. TTiat is a result of cooperation. 

Mr. Hughes. Well, that is encouraging. It maximizes our effort 
when we are able to work together in a combination like that. 

Just one additional statement before I invite the attorney gener- 
al to comment. The President's budget recommends cuts in many 
programs, including revenue sharing, which will again impact the 
local budgets because they will have to make up that money some- 
where. In some instances it will come out of law enforcement, I 
fear. I am happy to report though, that the Justice Assistance Act 
was funded. That is an important program. It provides incentives 
for jurisdictions to try new innovative techniques and to try the 
tested ones that have been found successful in other parts of the 
coimtry. 

Even though the funding level is very modest, under $70 million, 
it is a start. And all these techniques that I just mentioned are not 
now implemented around the country. New Jersey, I think, has 
done a fairly decent job of using habitual offenders and trying to 
take them off the streets, but there are a lot of jurisdictions that do 
not utilize that. I asked the two victims we had here today about 
crime watch. That has been inordinately successful. That really 
gets people involved in the conmiunity. That also works in favor, 
really, or a whole host of other initiatives that are important, such 
as the cooperation we have talked about that is needed by victims 
and witnesses. 

Mr. Attorney Gteneral, what is your comment as to how we can 
provide other ties, and what other initiatives do you think we can 
take to assist not just the elderly, but whenever we deal wth a 
crime problem in the community. 

Mr. KiMMELMAN. Congressman, as already indicated this morn- 
ing, when our older citizens become victims of crime, it's the State 
criminal justice system which has jurisdiction to investigate and 
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prosecute, because as Tom Greelish indicated, in 99 percent of the 
cases it is not a Federal crime at all, it is a State crime. 

That being the case, two things become important: No. 1 is more 
policeman power at the municipal level. And No. 2, in my estima- 
tion, passage of a constitutional amendment which we call preven- 
tive detention. That is, denying bail to those arrested for crime be- 
cause they pose a threat to society or they possess the ability to 
intimidate or victimize the witnesses against testifying. 

Congressman, let me ask you a rhetorical question. How many of 
our young men and women going through high school aspire to be 
compliance officers? You can t answer the question? 

Mr. Hughes. About the same number as aspire to be teachers, 
unfortunately. 

Mr. KiMMELMAN. That is right. Not too many, because they can 
think of more glamorous professions and they can think of profes- 
sions which are more economically remunerative. But nevertheless, 
in my time as attorney general, which is now approaching 4 years, 
I come to see and respect everyone in the professional law enforce- 
ment level. It's a thankless task at times. 

I don't know how these fellows and women do it, batting them- 
selves up against a brick wall at times, not knowing where they 
are going, being susceptible to be discouraged, they see no accom- 
plishment. And the salary isn't really all that good. That mav be 
the same with teachers. And if Congress can more effectively chan- 
nel whatever available resources there are, I think it's got to be to 
professionalize law enforcement, to make it more attractive, to rec- 
ognize members of law enforcement who accomplish something, to 
honor them in public, to show that there is recognition for someone 
doing a good job on a continual and repeated basis so that other 
young men and women going through school aspire to this honora- 
ble, noble and necessary profession. That is where you have got to 
put your resources. 

Now just one more point. We also need what we call preventive 
detention. You have it at the Federal level by congressional enact- 
ment because the U.S. Constitution doesn't carry with it a guaran- 
tee, but the New Jersey Constitution does, except in capital cases. 
There is a resolution before the legislature right now which would 
allow the voters to amend the New Jersey Constitution to permit 
preventive detention. I urge everyone here to contact your legisla- 
tors to see to it that this concurrent resolution passes both houses 
and then it goes to the ballot in November to be enacted, voted 
upon by all of the people in the form of a constitutional referen- 
dum. Those are the things I see that are necessary. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Congressman Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I would like to thank the panel of law enforcement experts 
for their very fine remarks. I think the committee is now much 
better informed and sensitized to the needs of law enforcement offi- 
cials like yourselves. I urge you to continue doing those things that 
you have been working. I do have a few questions. 

In your statement, Mr. Greelish, you mentioned the south Flori- 
da task force had worked so very well in closing up the borders to 
importation of cocaine and other hazardous materials. It is my un- 
derstanding the President initiated some one dozen task forces of 
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similar nature similarly composed and there is one here in the 
metropolitan area. I was wondering if you could comment on how 
effective that has been working in an interagency way in stopping 
importation of dangerous drugs. 

Mr. Greelish. It has worked very, very well. I was being a little 
facetious. I am sure as Congressman Mica will tell you, they still 
have a drug problem in south Florida. But what has happened is it 
has become economically unattractive because of the presence of 
law enforcement and the people have come up the coast, as far up 
as Maine. I had a conversation 1 year ago with the attorney gener- 
al when we were down in Washington with the U.S. attorney from 
Maine, Dick Cohen, who reported that the importation of drugs has 
increased tremendously up there. 

It's working. The problem is, as I pointed out earlier, the re- 
sources. We have five attorneys. We have 19 people working on 
narcotics cases. That means in order to do the narcotics cases they 
have to not do things like mail fraud and stolen merchandise trav- 
eling in interstate commerce and the other general crimes areas. 
We need more help. 

Mr. Smith. What percentage of that slips through the cracks 
then, mail fraud and other kinds of crimes? 

Mr. Greeush. A good deal of it is referred to the State system. 
We are fortunate in New Jersey. We have strong law enforcement 
at the State level, at the county level. But, unfortunately, we wind 
up bearing the burden of the overflow from us. 

It's difficult. To the extent to which we get more resources, we 
can lessen the burden on them. Postal theft is a Federal crime. 
That is not a State crime, although I suppose it is a crime, any 
theft is. But how much resources can you devote to the theft of a 
$116 check? To the senior citizen to whom that check belongs, that 
check is crucial. They need that to pay their bills. But the reality is 
not infrequently that case does not get prosecuted. 

Mr. Smith. How many of the cases involve those under the age of 
18, and how does your office deal with that offender, a minor? 

Mr. Greeush. The new Comprehensive Crime Control Act lowers 
the age rate for dealing with what would otherwise be a minor of- 
fender as an adult offender. We don't run into that too often, 
frankly. As I say, the vast bulk of the work in our office is narcot- 
ics, that is, the major importers and suppliers. There they are pro- 
fessionals. They are adults. We have had an instance, one case 
which is pending so I can't discuss it in great length, where the 
father was using his daughter and a son in conjunction with a nar- 
cotics operation. Those cases have been referred to the State for 
prosecution and handling by the State. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, in looking over the New Jersey crime 
index just a moment ago, I notice that in all categories of violent 
crime there has been a decrease except in the area of rape. I think 
we are all aware there has been a great emphasis placed on en- 
couraging the rape victim to come forward and face the trauma of 
the trial in order to prose ate and hopefully successfully put that 
person behind bars. 

In looking over Colonel Pagano's statement, he makes this state- 
ment which I find very disconcerting: 
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"Many of the elderly respond to crime by retreating behind doors, locks and 
guards. This behavior is a response to the fear of crime, but it is also just another 
form of victimization/' Then he goes on. "Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion surveys have revealed only one-third of crimes against the elderly are reported 
to police." 

I wonder if the panel might take a shot at touching on why so 
many senior citizens are reluctant to come forward when their 
person or property has been violated. It would seem to me they 
would be the first to call the police in order to get the prosecution 
underway. Colonel, perhaps you could touch on it. 

Mr. Pagano. I think the Attorney General mentioned the word, 
the statistics first come in the main from victimization studies 
done in days gone by, but I think they were valid. But the Attorney 
General just said retaliation. That in itself is a problem that has 
got to be recognized. That in itself may be a problem that this com- 
mittee, by being here today, may in some respects in this area dis- 
suade, because I think the elderly citizen here in Plainfield is well 
represented today, and, if nothing, they should carry from this 
hearing room today an understanding people do care and will re- 
spond and that there are adequate resources to do something when 
you have a problem. 

Those statistics you quoted I think are as accurate as any statis- 
tics compiled anywhere in the Nation today. But the victim, the el- 
derly victim still remains the victim that for a variety of reasons, 
and^ probably retaliation being the most recognizable, that elderly 
victim remains the kind of person who would rather not report if 
they can help it. 

Mr. Smith. One final question, Mr. Chairman. I think everyone 
on the panel supported the legislation recently passed that assures 
that those offenders who commit a felony with a firearm receive a 
mandatory sentence. New Jersey, as we all know, has had such a 
statute in effect since 1981. Perhaps the Attorney General or one of 
you other gentlemen might respond as to how well that has been 
working as a deterrent. 

Mr. KiMMELMAN. Let me say this. Congressman Smith. When 
Tom Greelish was down in the Attoney General's office— I am still 
there — he argued before the supreme court the constitutionality of 
the Graves Act, which I think is what you are talking about, and I 
think Tom might want to amplify that. 

Mr. Greelish. Thank you. It was my pleasure and privilege to do 
that. I thank the Attorney General for the opportunity to do that 
before the supreme court in New Jersey as to the constitutionality 
of the act. The act, I think from my perspective as, now, a Federal 
prosecutor— Colonel Pagano can answer this and maybe Ed 
Tucker— it has worked in getting people off the streets. There are 
instances where perhaps there is a little glitch in the system and 
maybe somebody is incarcerated that shouldn't be. 

But^ the vast, vast, vast majority of cases, it has done exactly 
what it was designed to do and has helped, in my opinion, in reduc- 
ing the crime rate in New Jersey. Those who use guns when they 
commit crimes generally don't commit just one crime, they commit 
several. By getting that individual off the street, you take him out 
of circulation. Perhaps the colonel can address more the actual 
day-to-day impact. 
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Mr. Pagano. I think that probably the best thought that comes 
to mind is the kind of thought the local policeman will express, be- 
cause he does, as do my troopers, firsthand duty with the offenders. 
And the word is, if you do the crime, you do the time. That is 
simple language, meaning that the statistics and downturn in sta- 
tistics really don't stem from the less youthful populatioa 

If you couple the Graves Act in New Jersey with the violent, or 
with the career criminals emphasis. Career Criminals Program in 
counties, there is no doubt in my mind at all that the Graves Act is 
working and there is no doubt in my mind that the Federal act, 
which is similar, only obviously involving Federal crimes, will work 
also. 

Mr. Smith. If I may, Mr. Chairman, one final question to Mr. 
Kimmelman, the attorney general. 

You mentioned in your statement, also it is in your written testi- 
mony, legislation is before the assembly and State senate that 
would eliminate simple assault to assault to those victims over 50. 
Could you provide a little background and perhaps a status report 
on this legislation for the citizens of New Jersey who are here 
today. 

Mr. KiMMEi^AN. It is pending in the senate. It is Senate bill, S. 
507. Here again, contact your elected representatives at the State 
level and see to it that that bill is released from committee. That is 
where it is. 

Mr. Smith. It is not in the assembly, though? 
Mr. Kimmelman. It's a Senate bill. 
Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. Kimmelman. There is a companion measure in the assembly, 
that is. Assembly No. 2699, which has the same provisions. 
Mr. Smith. Thank you. 
Mr. RiNALDO. Congressman Mica. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will try to be brief. I 
know we are pressed for time here. 

First, Mr. Greelish, you are correct, we have had tremendous 
successes with the President's Task Force on Crime in South Flori- 
da. And we have had reports, consistent reports that says when we 
turn the heat on in Miami, they start coming in at North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, New Jersey, all the way up the coast and, 
incidentally, all through the coast of Texas and Louisiana. So I 
think what it points out is that we can put the pressure on but we 
are going to have to do it all over our coastline. If you put it in one 
spot, you just spread the problem around. 

I would also indicate that you said rather rhetorically that 
maybe you don't know whether the answer is to legsdize some of 
these substances or not. I would say absolutely not, from my per- 
spective. I think that wouldn't solve the problem, but it is a tempt- 
ing solution. I think, just as we are talking about solutions and 
young people involved in crimes, that maybe we need to focus not 
only on law enforcement and the tremendous difficulties our people 
in uniform have, but also on education. Something done in the 
high schools. 

1 don't know if a screening process would invoke civil liberties 
problems. But I know this, that the more attention that is paid in 
nigh schools and the more that I have seen of it, and the more aca- 
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demic involvement, studying the problem, making students aware 
and gomg after students who are involved, we have seen some re- 
suits in some test projects. So I am hopeful they can do more of 
this. 

What I would like to just ask quickly is this: We have heard 
three cases. What would be the charge in a typical case like Mr. 
Delneros? 

Mr. Greeush. First of all, it would be a State charge. 
Mr. Mica. What would be the charge? 
Mr. Pagano. Aggravated assault. 

Mr. Mica. What would be the maximum penalty if that person 
were convicted? 

Mr. Tucker. The penalty for aggravated assault would be— it 

would depend on the circumstances, but it would be 

Mr. Mica. What is the maximum? 

Mr. Tucker. Well, between— whether it was a second- or first- 
degree crime, based on the attendant circumstances. But the penal- 
ty, maximum penalty could be, for second, up to 20 years. 

Mr. Mica. Is that the norm, giving the maximum? 

Mr. Tucker. No. 

Mr. Mica. What is the norm in this area? 

Mr. Tucker. Well, I am not really familiar with the uniformity 
of sentences in this area because they range, I would say on a 
second degree, from between 5 and 10. There are judges who will 
give the maximum if it is a particularly vile, wanton and heinous 
type of situation. And there are others who will give somewhere in 
the medium. 

Mr. Rinaldo. Will the gentleman yield? Are there also judges 
who will just give them a slap on the wrist? 

Mr. Mica. That's what I was getting at, exactly. 

Mr. Pagano. Let me just bring that a little bit into perspective, 
though. If Mr. Debiero had been hit alongside the head with a gun 
instead of an iron pipe, for sure that offender would have to spend 
at least 3 years in jail in New Jersey, and no judge, no judge could 
have made a difference. 

Mr. Rinaldo. That is undef the Graves Act? 

Mr. Pagano. Under the Graves Act. I would say when you go 
beyond that, if you are looking for a scientific, wild guess, you 
would probably expect somewhere between 5 and 10 years. Now, if 
that particular period was reduced by a parole situation, again the 
Graves Act would prevent that parole if it were less than 3 years. 
So our sentences are not quite as easy as they were to dissuade in 
years past by iudges in New Jersey. Although— and I have to 
agree— frequently because of volume and other considerations, plea 
bargaming, or whatever, they are lesser than what the people in 
this room obviously would like to see them be. 

Mr. Rinaldo. I want to see if Attorney General Kimmelman 
agrees with that. 

Mr. Kimmelman. The probable sentence in the case of an assault 
like that, hit over the head, would be minimal. I can't tell you the 
number of years, but it wouldn't go 20, it wouldn't go 10 and it 
probably wouldn't go 5. It would go less. 

. Pagano. If we say 5 to 10, you are talking about 18 months 
in jail. 
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Mr. RiNALDO. So you are talking about 18 monthB in jail in some 
instances. In other instances, possibly little or no time spent in jail, 
which doesn't really amount to too much of a deterrent for a 
repeat offender and he is probably going to be out on the streets 
performing the same act over and over and over again. 

I realize the difficulties each of you have, particularly in the area 
of law enforcement. I am going to push for additional hearings in 
Washington. Maybe we ought to get some members of the judiciary 
there, and maybe we ought to talk to the judges a little bit and 
find out whether or not they are doing the kind of job you want 
them to do and whether or not they are doing the kind of job the 
people of this country want them to do, and whether or not light 
sentences as the Attorney General referred to them, are not re- 
sponsible for increasing the workload on you and everyone else and 
depleting our resources. 

Mr. Greeush. The sentence I just might add. Congressman, the 
sentence that an individual will get for the type of crime that we 
heard this morning will vary depending on where in the State of 
New Jersey the individual is prosecuted. 

In our more urban, more populous counties, the judges perhaps 
have been satiated with violent crime. They see it day after day, 
hour after hour, case after case. It doesn't have the same impact 
that it has in our more rural communities. I suspect — and Ed 
Tucker can confirm this or disagree with me, but I suspect that in 
our rural counties that the kind of crime that was described would 
get a much more severe sentence than it would in a more populous 
county. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Let me interrupt for a moment now. Attorney Gen- 
eral Kimmelman testified— and correct me if I am wrong on this— 
that two additional facilities are under construction, and there is 
one more in the budget. That means a total of three more jails. 
That gives us more room. Now, in the view of each of you, do you 
feel that if there were more penalties, some more severe penalties, 
that certainly then we would be able to cut down on the number of 
repeat offenders? You would to the extent they will off the 
street for a longer period of time? 

Mr. Kimmelman. Yes. There is a simple expression, and we have 
heard it since we were kids: Crime does not pay. Now, in what re- 
spect does it not pay? You are put away and you are put away for 
a long, meanin^ul time. We have laws in New Jersey, as you have 
at the Federal level, which provide for eligibiity for parole. A man 
does a third of his time and he becomes eligible. And maybe that 
ought to be looked into as well. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Maybe we ought to examine more carefully the 
people who get appointed to some of the parole commissions. 

Mr. Pagano. Well, you might look at that. Congressman. 

Mr. Smith. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Mica. Sure. 

Mr. Smith. As if to underscore the prevalence of crime against 
the elderly, Reggie Harris of channel 4 news, who was here today, 
just informed me that one of the residents of this facility, this Rich- 
mond Towers, has had their automobile stolen from the parking lot 
while this hearing has been in session. 

Mr. Mica. If I may reclaim my time? 
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Mr. RiNALDO. Just a minute. We can't have people from the audi- 
ence all jumping up. The time is Mr. Mica's. 

Mr. Mica. Mr. Chairman, that is the point that I was pursuing, 
three cases in this audience. Very few people have any confidence 
at all that anybody is going to be apprehended. If they are, they 
won't be convicted. And if they are, they will probably be turned 
loose. Part of the problem we are going to have to do, and we 
should, is take a look at the judges and judicial system. 

In some parts of the country, they are starting to publish in the 

Saper every day the names of the judges and sentences they hand 
own, and let people know exactly who is really following through. 
We are going to hear from law enforcement officers later today. I 
have talked to them in my own community, and let me tell you, 
they are frustrated. They go out there, put their life on the Une. 
They arrest people and people are back on the streets before they 
finish the paperwork. 

We contmue to hear this. I hope maybe if we have accomplished 
anything here today, we can say that there is a cynicism in Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. PAGfANO. That is why the elderly don't report the crimes, 
Congressman. Retaliation, cynicism, a lack of confidence in the 
system. 

Mr. Mica. Absolutely. If we don't do something about it, it is 
going to get worse. I think you know we saw legal scholars who 
were astounded to see 50 percent of all Americans agreed with Ber- 
nard Goetz. Fifty percent. And I am not saying that is the right 
way. I am not saying that is the right way, but I understand when 
we hear time after time that they are coming in, and as you said, 
attorney general, the individual that hit Mr. Delnero over the head 
probably won't spend 18 months in jail. This is the kind of changes 
we are going to have to shoot for, and maybe from our perspective 
with Federal judges and from your perspective with State and local 
judges. 

And I just say, as I said here when I opened this morning, I was 
outraged by that Boston case. I think we are getting a warning 
from the American people that if we don't do something, they are 
gomg to do something. And we better start taking this message to 
heart in Washington, and New Jersey and Florida and wherever. 

So I again appreciate the focus is here. 

Mr. RiNALDO. I want to mention two things. No. 1, 1 know there 
are a lot of additional questions by the congressmen here. I would 
request unanimous consent that the current witnesses answer any 
questions submitted in writing back to the committee for inclusion 
in the record. 

Mr. Greemsh. Sure, be glad to. 

Mr. RiNALDO. One fiinal question. I think the point that Attorney 
General Kimmelman made hit home. I want to commend all of 
you. You are law enforcement officials, and I know the difficult 
task you have, but you mentioned crime. We have to make 
sure our system is so established that crime doesn't pay. What per- 
centage of judges or cases or how many cases are handled where 
there is a mugging or violent street crime where the judge says to 
the person, the perpetrator of the crime, in addition to the sen- 
tence you have to make restitution in one form or another? I don't 
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care if they have to go out and get a job and pay for that TV set or 
return it. Do they do that frequently to make it even more difficult 
or is that sometMng that is very very seldom utilized? 

Mr. Pagano. I tfdnk there is a program to provide for that, but 
in general the kind of people who commit these crimes are the 
kinds of people who never pay their bills anyhow. 

Mr. Tucker. In Union County, and that is all I can speak of, 
most frequently, I don't have a percentage, but I would bet it is 
very high, maybe even 85 or 90, the judges order restitution where 
you have a victim who has had bills related to the crime. 

As Attorney General Kimmelman mentioned earlier, there is 
proposed legislation in the State to take the pa3rments for that res- 
titution out of an individual's work program in a prison institution 
because what appears is, it is not that judges do not order the resti- 
tution, but the nature of the criminal that you are involved with, it 
becomes almost impossible to reach assets to repay the victim. 

Mr. RiNALDO. I want to thank you once agam. I think you have 
been extremely helpful. I think also it was a two-way street here. I 
think you got some of the reaction of the people here. I might just 
mention one interesting byproduct. I know everyone cheered when 
Bernard Goetz*' name was mentioned. 

I have been in Congress 13 years. We receive about a thousand 
letters a week on different topics. I can't recall any topic during that 
period of time in which there wasn't some people who wrote on one 
side of the issue and others on the other. But from this district all of 
the mail we have received so far on Goetz' case^ has been in favor of 
Goetz. So it shows the kind of sentiment and I think underscores how 
important it is for us to come up with the right answers so our streets 
can be properly cleaned up of the criminal element, and people can 
walk those streets daytime, nighttime, without fear of getting beat 
over the head. And that is all they want. 

Mr. Hughes. Will the gentleman yield before we excu&e the 
panel? At the risk of being unpopular, let me just suggest to you, I 
understand, you know, the applause for Bernard Goetz. But I don't 
think that our streets would be any safer if people started takJng 
the laws into their own hands. The police of this country need com- 
munity support. They do an excellent job. I think the attorney gen- 
eral's testimony was excellent. 

What we need to do is professionalize the police and support 
them in the communities. We have a number of programs that are 
working, but they cost money. There is no free lunch. We have to 
provide the resources to support those programs that do work. That 
means more resources at every level of government for law enforce- 
ment. 

Domestic defense as opposed to national defense, domestic de- 
fense is every bit as important. Finally, the problem of disparate 
sentences undermining the criminal justice system has been the 
case for a number of years, and I really think sentencing guide- 
lines, perhaps, are one of the ways to deal with that, so that much 
of the disparity can be eliminated. 

Another way to do that is to do a little better job of scrutinizing 
those that are appointed to the judiciary to make sure we are ap- 
pointing people that are really balanced and can deal with the 
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Sroblems in a balanced, even-handed fashion. So there are reme- 
Les to dealing with all our problems. The answer is not to vesort to 
the law of the jungle. 

Mr. RiNALDO. I want to thank my colleague for his comments. 
Also, I want to say to the panel that they should recognize that 
your ideas, and certainly your recommendations, are something we 
going to support. Importantly enough, this committee consists 
of 65 Members of Congress, many very influential Members from 
all over the country. 

So I think it is important that we not only bring back those rec- 
ommendations, but from the interest that I have already noted in 
this hearing from Congressmen from other States, that we have an- 
other hearing in Washington so that we can bring in additional 
people, and hopefully make legislative recommendations that will 
improve your, or make your job easier and help our police depart- 
ments do the kind of job that we want them all to be able to <to by 
giving them the necessary resources. 
Thank you very very much for your extremely helpful testimony. 
On our next panel are representatives or law enforcement groups. I 
would like to call John Propsner, acting police chief, city of Plain- 
field, to the witness table and also Detective David Green, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Crime Prevention Officers Association. 

We would appreciate it if there would be no talking and some 
more order in the hearing room. I would also request that since we 
are running far over schedule and two of our Congressmen have to 
get on a plane back to JV^ashington shortly, that you would keeo 
your testimony within 5 minutes. 

If you want to, summarize it and we would be very pleased to 
mclude it for the record. We will begin with Detective Green. 

PANEL THREF-LAW ENFORCEMENT: CONSISTING OF DETEC- 
TIVE DAVID GREEN, PRESIDENT, NEW JERSEY CRIME PREVEN- 
TION OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, INC.; AND JOHN C. PROPSNER, 
JR, ACTING CHIEF OF POLICE, CITY OF PLAINFIELD, NJ 

STATEMENT OF DAVID GREEN 

Mr. Green. Thank you Congressman. I represent approximately 
400 crime prevention officers in the State. Many of us are worldng 
with the good people who you made mention of in the crime watch 
and neighborhood watch groups that you saw on the way in. We 
have approximately 275 police departments and approximately 50 
other businesses who are cooperative in this effort with us. 

Because crimes against the elderly have not had the attention re- 
cently that, say, crimes against cnildren have had, they are no 
more less important or certainly out of our attention anymore than 
the other crimes. Looking at the crimes affecting the elderly, we 
find that certainly they are less victimized by the most violent type 
of crimes of r^e, robbery, murder, but more victimized by the 
lesser crmies of burglary, purse-snatching, criminal fraud, strong 
armed robbery on a 1-to-l basis without the use of weapons, and 
thefts of checks from mail boxes. 

Where the violent crimes have occurred, we find that they are 
primarily because the lesser crimes are being committed, and then 
they escalated. So that due to the victim and the type of crime, the 
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resistance, age, and status of the elderly victim, the criminal then 
took advantage of them and either beat them or unduly committed 
a more severe crime against them. 

Now, why are the elderly victimized? Certainly, we have heard 
that you know they are less agile. Their senses in some cases are 
not as great as they have been. We also look at the criminal, and 
in the case of burglars in New Jersey, we find the most typically 
arrested burglar is a 13- to 17-year-old male who preys upon vic- 
tims within a 5-block radius of his neighborhood. And in many 
cases, these are the elderly that are most easily watched, set up by 
this younger type of criminal. 

Now, not that the incidence of crime * 

Mr. RiNALDO. Would the gentleman suspend? It becomes difficult 
for people, reporters, and o ;hers who are listening to really concen- 
trate on what the witness -S saying when there are a lot of people 
talking in the room. It really would oe appreciated if everyone would . 
keep quite and pay attention to th e witness. Thank you. 

Mr. Green. The crime against victims is serious. But also we re- 
alize that the resultant fear generated by that crime, even though 
the victim may recover from the economic, financial or personal 
loss suffered at the hands of the criminal, the fear, the vicarious 
fear among those he knows and comes in contact with is almost as 
gripping and the psychological impact is almost as devastating as 
the crime itself. 

What we have tried to do as crime prevention practitioners, is 
deal with not only the crime, but try to teach on a one-to-one and 
group basis how to protect yourself individually and collectively 
from being victimized by the crime itself, but also how to deal with 
the fear of the crime. I think that is where we have in some cases 
been most successful. 

We find the impact that crime has on the elderly is far greater 
than on other segments of society. We are just as concerned about 
the victim's justice system as the criminal's justice system. Now 
what is specifically being done in New Jersey to address the needs 
of elderly crime victims and to try to prevent the elderly from 
being victimized? I call up a couple exemplary programs. 

The Montclair Police Department has a community development 
block grant geared specifically toward prevention of crime against 
the elderly. They have produced their own guide to help prevent 
crime against the elderly. They have purchased portable stakeout 
alarms to be lent to elderly citizens who have to go into the hospi- 
tal, on a visit, into the nursing home for a short stay. 

The alarm is connected directly to the police department so 
senior citizens can leave their homes and feel a little bit safer that 
someone, even though it is a machine, is on guard at their house. 
The crime prevention unit has tried to seek out groups of seniors 
at their gathering places such as the YMCA, nutrition centers, 
housing complexes and churches to try to educate them. 

That is really where we have gained our information and exper- 
tise in dealing with the seniors about the crime problems which 
face ;,hem. Their grant pays for no salaries, it is -mly program ma- 
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terial. This is the type program not possible through normal mu- 
nicipal funding. In Dover township a completely voluntary pro- 
gram called Operation in Touch encourages seniors to get a photo 
ID. card with a number which identifies them to the police depart- 
ment. 

Confidentially, the police department keeps their complete medi- 
cal history especially what they are allelic to and what special ill- 
nesses they should be treated for and their family contacts, rela- 
tives, that type of emergency information which should be on tap 
in case of emergency. If a senior is stricken or becomes ill any- 
where in the country and carries this card, the people can get that 
type of information through the police department on short notice. 

Many of you may be aware of another program which is opera- 
tive in Ocean County called the Carrier Alert Program, whereby 
the Postal Service cooperates by putting a red dot inside an older 
person's mail box so in case maU is uncollected for more than a 
day, they notify the police department right away. 

Mr. Mica. Excuse me. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Green, I don't mean in 
any way to be imprudent, but we have got a couple of us who have 
to catch a plane. We have two more witnesses. If I could ask, Mr. 
Chairman, we have a summary, then maybe a little exchange, it 
would be helpful to us. 

Mr. Green. My two points, I would like to see are increased re- 
sources in training; for police officers in dealing with the elderly, 
much as what Congressman Rinaldo called for in his opening state- 
ment because right now there is no training. There is no informa- 
tion or program material itself, other than what we can get from 
AARP. 

We are looking forward to working with Colonel Pagano on State 
Crime prevention. The other thing we look for is the review, espe- 
cially by the Housing and Urban Development people, of environ- 
mental design problems when they build projecte such as this. Be- 
cause why should we engineer in windows, locks, security devices, 
lighting and furnishing which can be vandalized into the building 
plans when they should be looked at before hand? That is what we 
would like to see, mandatory review by those Federal agencies so 
that it is cost effective. 

Instead of having to be retrofit, it can be engineered into the 
plans at the beginning. I think those are, the best ways we can ad- 
dress the problem and could be most cost affective. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Green follows:] 

Prepared SxATEaiENT or Detkciivk David R. Green, President, New Jersey Crzme 
Prevention OmcERs Association, Inc. 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee: On behalf of the four hundred 
cnme prevention practitioners represented by the New Jersey Crime Prevention Of- 
ficers Association, Inc., I welcome and appreciate the opportunity to speak on the 
^ue of Violent Crime Against New Jersey's Elderly." I represent approximately 
£to law enforcement and government agencies and approximately fifty private 
sector organizations dedicated to the reduction of crime in New Jersey. Most of us 
are active police officers assigned, on either a full or part-time basis, to providing 
cnme prevention services and programs to our communities. 
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In many instances a large part of our constituency is the older resident because 
he has specific and very real crime concerns. While crimes against children and the 
strategies needed to protect them have been most in the new's recently, this does not 
mean that the seniors in our community are being victimized less than before. Tlie 
demands have remained consistent with the fears of this group. Crime Prevention 
as a descipline deals not only with the proactive practice of criminal opportunity 
reduction, but also the reduction of the fear of crime. In our dealing with the elder- 
ly, this is a most important concern. For as crippling as a crime perpetrated against 
a senior citizen may be, the resultant publicity and impact among kis peers is 
almost as devastating. Studies conducted by the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police and the American Association of Retired Persons indicate that older per- 
sons are less likely to be the victims of the most feared crimes of stranger-to-strang- 
er homicide, rape, or aggravated assault. And when they do become victims of these 
crimes, it is often because a lesser crime such as burglary or purse snatching was 
being committed and then escalated. But even these low rates of victimization by 
the most violent crimes can be further reduced through the opportunity reduction 
for the lesser crimes. 

Our officers report, and the American Association of Retired Persons (AARP) con- 
firm that older persons are primarily victims of criminal fraud, strong arm robbery 
and purse snatch, and thefts of checks from mailboxes. In city neighborhoods, bur- 
glary also remains a problem for the older adult. This may be because the resident 
has not moved from the neighborhood when the rest of the residents have changed, 
and the resident still lives in the same house which is secured with the type of lock 
which always existed in the home ♦ * * even when nobody locked their doors in 
that neighborhood. Studies of offender profiles in the 1983 New Jersey Uniform 
Crime Report indicate the most typically arrested burglar in New Jersey is a white 
male in his teens who targets victims within a five block radius of his own home. 
The elderly frequently fall prey to this criminal. 

The older person's fear of crime is enhanced by reading and hearing accounts of 
violent crime in the news media and can have almost as much effect as the actual 
victimization. We are blitzed by violent crime in the media and become traumatized 
by the daily dosage brought into our homes at 5, 6, and 11 p.m. We soon feel that it 
is safer inside our homes and apartment rather than chance weilking to the corner 
store after dinner or visiting a friend unescorted. The crippling psychological impact 
of even a crime without physical injury can be far more severe than a crime after 
which an injury would have to heal, or the economic loss overcome. Crime Preven- 
tion serves the community and its residents by rationally and accurately discussiong 
the type of crime incidence in the neighborhood, and by giving specific advice on 
how to minimize becoming a victim of the crimes most likely to effect residents. 

In AARP's 1982 study, "Crime and Older Victims," correlations are dravm be- 
tween age and vulnerability to certain crimes. Physical limitations and dulled senso- 
ry perception may cause older persons to see and hear less than when younger, and 
lack of agility or strength may cause a reduction in their ability to defend them- 
selves from attack or protect their property. A lonely newly widowed woman, who is 
hesitant to leave the safety of her home, is much more likely to welcome a fast- 
talking con artist who seems interested in the widow and her concerns but is actual- 
ly only interested in separating her from her life's savings. 

Our concern is that this lifestyle is forced upon the elderly not by choice, not by 
law, but rather by the criminal and the resultant fear of being victimized. This is a 
failure of our Criminal justice system. We do not rely only upon the statistical 
number of crimes and the composite victim, but rather the impact that the crimes 
have upon our communities. We are more concerned about the victim than the 
criminal. We want as strong a Victim's Justice System as the Criminal's Justice 
System. 

What specifically is being done to aijdress the needs of older persons through 
Crime Prevention practice? Since our organization is a representative association 
with few on-going permanent programs as we serve as mere volunteers operating 
for the purpose of exchanging the latest techniques and strategies on crime preven- 
tion, I share t:hese exemplary programs. 

In Montclair the Police Department's Crime Prevention Unit is the recipient of a 
Community Development Block Grant to provide a comprehensive crime preventive 
effort geared specifically towards seniors. As part of the project, the police depart- 
ment has authorized, printed, and distributed a nineteen page anti-crime guide; pur- 
chased three portable stake-out/burglar alarms connected via telephone to the* 
police department for lending to seniors who will be away from their homes due to 
a hospital admisGion, nursing home stay, or out-of-town visit. The lending of porta- 
ble security systems provides a great degree of assurance and decrease in the fear of 
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burglary to the senior citizens. We lend this type of system out from my own police 
department in Madison, and the most appreciative are those elderly who can leave 
their home and feel that it will not have been intruded upon in their absence. After 
an older person's home is burglarized, they never feel safe there again. They dread 
both leaving home and returning in case they might be victimized again. Mont- 
clair s program also provides a varied and extensive direct education program tai- 
lored for and brought to the senior citizens at their housing complexes, nutrition 
centers, churches, and gathering places like the YWCA. Even though this grant 
pays for only program material, and no salaries, projects like this certainly would 
not be possible through normal municipal government funding. 

In Dover Township, the police department provides a reassurance and community 
outreach program through "Operation In Touch." This project encourages seniors to 
obtain a photo ID card vnth a code number and the police department's telephone 
number so that in the event of a medical or other personal emergency, a person 
anywhere in the country need only telephone the Dover Tovmship Police where the 
older person's doctor, emergency telephone numbers, family contacts, and medical 
history are filed confidentially. This program is especially valuable when a resident 
IS away from home and their medical history would normally be unavailable on 
short notice. The photo ID cameras are staffed by volunteers, and local banks coop- 
erate by allowing the program to register the seniors in their lobbies. The Dover 
Township Crime Prevention Unit promotes this program during their regular pro- 
pams before senior citizen groups and organizations dealing with the crimes which 
target older persons in their area: consumer and criminal fraud, con games, and 
itinerant burglars, home handymen, and driveway resealers. 

In Ocean County, the postal service cooperates with the Ocean County Crime Pre- 
vention Association in the "Carrier Alert" program whereby a red dot inside an 
older person's mailbox would alert the mail carrier to uncollected mail in the box 
and a potential problem vwth the resident. Police can then be notified on a routine 
basis to check on the safety of the older resident. 

Perhaps our biggest problem in New Jers^ is the lack of program material and 
traming on how to deal with the older crime victim. We are proud of the help which 
the Crime Victim's Compensation Board provides to all victims, certainly no more 
appreciated than by the elderly on a fixed income and with little opportunity for 
recoupmg losses. But there is no agency, state or federal which provides training, 
program matenal, or technical assistance to those of us who interact on a daily 
basis with older crime victims and potential victims. Much of our education comes 
from listening to their needs as expressed in Neighborhood Watch meetings. These 
are valuable programs for the older resident who remains in their neighborhood 
after retirement. And for those who move to retirement communities and band to- 
gether to form collective protective groups in their new neighborhoods. Crime Pre- 
vention practitioners are indebted to the American Association of Retired Person's 
Cnmmal Justice Services Department who makes available training guides, printed 
pr^am material and brochures for distribution, audio-visual educational programs, 
u ^S^^^ assistance at no or little cost. We could not be as effective without 
them. We would like to see more assistance provided in this area by the agencies 
whose primary clients are the elderly. 

Lastly, one of our great concerns is the funding of numerous senior citizens' hous- 
mg complexes without regard to the environmental dssign which can affect the 
crime trend in and around the government sponsored or administered housing 
project. Without specific legislative or administrative direction to those who pro- 
P<>se, oesign, build, or administer these complexes, problems are often engineering 
mto a buildmg instead of being designed out. By the location, construction design, or 
eqmppmg, crimes can be directed towardb the residents; and the project can create 
problems for the older resident rather than alleviate them. Housing and Urban De- 
velopment or other government funded programs should be reviewed by physical se- 
curity specialists before the fmal design is sent out for bid. The inclusion of proper 
doors, wmdows, security hardware, and vandal resistant lighting is certainly cheap- 
er when designed with the building and with the resident's safety and security in 
mind, rather than trying to retrofit or improve upon existing conditions after a 
crime was committed. What is paramount? An architect's artistic vision or maximiz- 
mg a budget when compared to crimes directed at older persons and the resultant 
fear of crime around them? 

We thank you for the opportunity to address the committee and your concern for 
the older person and the crimes which are directed against them. We know you will 
agree that a proactive, before-the-fact approach is the best, and most cost effective 
way to deal with these crimes. 
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Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you very much. Chief Propsner? 

STATEMENT OF JOHN C. PROPSNER 

Mr. Propsner. I will be brief. Everyone has spoken about the de- 
creasing crime in New Jersey. In 1983, the city of Plainfield 
marked a sigificant decrease in crime. I believe our decrease was 
some 27 percent in 1983. Unfortunately in 1984 we marked an in- 
crease in crime, specifically street robberies. In fact it was our 
highest total since 1982. We had a total of reported robberies in 
1984 of 546, some 199 higher than 1983. Although the number of 
robberies reported concerned us, during the months of August and 
September, we identified a trend. 

The trend was that an overwhelming majority of the victims 
were elderly. In fact, while elderly citizens in Plainfield comprise 
some 14 percent of the population, for 4 consecutive months, 
August through November, they ranked among the top three vic- 
timized age groups. In fact, for 6 of the 12 months, they were 
among the top three victimized age groups. We tried at that time 
to go out through press release and our crime prevention group, 
through meetings at the senior centers and instruct people on de- 
fensive living. 

We ascertained most of the victims were attacked either while 
leaving their motor vehicles or entering their homes. As Ms. Zi- 
donik indicated in her testimony, it was while entering her home. 
In addition we tried to get our police explorer posts involved in es- 
corting senior citizens to the local shopping areas. It is a program 
that didn't take off, I think, basically because of the transportation 
problem. 

Explorers are from 14 to 18 years of age and many of the seniors 
are not of an age that they could easily walk to the shopping cen- 
ters. Also during 1985, we have with the assistance of our local 
councilmen, Jon Bramnizk, reinstituted our citizens patrol program 
which is basically an extension of the neighborhood watch, a group 
of people from the neighborhood who perform patrols in their 
neighborhood utilizing two-way radio to maintain contact with the 
police acting as an additional set of eyes and ears for the police di- 
vision. 

During the same period that we noticed the increase in robberies 
was about the time that the county prosecutor's office announced 
their get tough policy on those involved in crime against elderly. 
My feeling is simply this. Robbery is a crime of opportunity. Some- 
one may leave their home with the express purpose of victimizing 
the elderly citizen, but whomever is available will ultimately 
become the victim. In addition to the reactive programs, additional 
sentencing or victims compensation are programs that require you 
to be a victim before we assist you, I would like to see funding for 
proactive programs so when an officer goes to an elderly citizen's 
home and says you need solid core doors or dead bolt locks or bur- 
glar alarm that there is some source of funding we can turn to so 
people on fixed incomes can enjoy that security. 

[The prepared statement and attachments of Mr. Propsner 
follow:] 
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Statement or John C. Propsner, Acting Chief of Pouce, City of Plainfield, NJ 

I would like to thank the Committee on Aging for inviting me to testify before 
them today. I am not an expert, nor do I claim expertise on this subject of crimes 
against the elderly. In fact, this is the first invitation I have ever had during my 
seventeen years as a police officer to testify anywhere other than in a court of law. 

As I said, I do not qualify as an expert on this subject; however I can share with 
t you our experiences in Plainfield during 1984 with violent crimes against the citi- 

zens of Plainfield, including senior citizens. The City of Plainfield is classified as an 
urban center with the reported 1980 census population of 45,555. Senior citizens 
comprise 14 percent of our reported population. 
P4 After recording a sizeable decrease in crime during 1983, the City of Plainfield 

marked a significant increase in robberies during 1984~-tiie largest reported 
number of robberies since 1982— for a total of 546 robberies in the City of Plainfield. 
The largest increase occurred during the months of August througti November. It 
was during this period of August and early September that we found that an in- 
creasing number of victims were senior citizens, 60 years of age or older. Our year- 
end analysis of all reported robberies indicated that senior citizens 60 years of age 
and over accounted for 14 percent of all reported robberies. It also showed that 
while senior citizens were the fourth most victimized age group based on the 12- 
month analysis, in fact they were the first most victimized age group in one month, 
the second most victimized age group in 2 months and the third most victimized age 
group during 3 months. For 4 consecutive months they were among the top three 
victimized age groups, and for 6 of the 12 months of the year they were ranked in 
the top three victimized age groups. 

During this period of increased robberies the Plainfield Police Division made a 
concerted effort through newspaper press releases and crime prevention lectures to 
senior citizen groups and block associations to alert senior citizens and the citizens 
oi Plainfield to this problem, and to offer safety tips on defensive living. During 
1984 the Plainfield Police Division Crime Prevention Unit presented six crime pre- 
vention lectures at senior citizen housing centers, 44 lectures to block associations 
which include among their membership senior citizen home owners, 13 lectures to 
social groups, and in addition, we produced four crime prevention shows for the 
local cable TV channel. During these presentations we stressed not only property 
crime prevention, but also offered safety tips on defensive living, which is simply an 
awareness of personal safety and what steps can be taken to avoid becoming a 
victim. 

In addition, the Plainfield Police Division provides an escort/ standby service for 
any citizen who requests it. This service consists of dispatching a marked patrol car 
to stand by while the citizen is entering or leaving his/her home. Our Police Explor- 
er Post also offered their services to the various senior citizen housing centers to 
provide escorts for senior citizens to and from the city shopping areas. While the 
police standby program is widely used, the Explorer escort service has yet to be uti- 
lized, which may simply be due to a transportation problem. 

It was also during this time period that the Union County Prosecutor's Office an- 
nounced their policy of vigorous prosecution for those persons involved in crimes 
against the elderly; however it is my personal opinion, even with the experiences we 
have had in Plainfield during 1984, that increasing penalties for the commission of 
crimes against specific age groups, or for increasing or extending monetary compen- 
sation to victims in specific age groups, only treats a small part of the problem. 
Both robbery and burglary are crimes of opportunity. A person who is intent upon 
committing these crimes may go out on the streets of Plainfield seeking out a victim 
of a spedfic age group or an unoccupied premise, but will almost certadnly victimize 
anyone without regard to age if the circumstances are right. 

Instead of attempting to compensate victims or legislate additional penalties for 
crimes against a specific age group, I would rather see a source of funding for proac- 
tive measures; funding that would assist senior citizens who are home owners in se- 
t curing their homes properly to guard against the burglar, or funding that would 

provide transportation for senior citizens to and from shopping centers and for local 
police departments or specific senior citizen groups to initiate a series of ongoing 
crime prevention seminars so that senior citizens are constantly made aware of the 
fact that they may become victims solely by virtue of their age. 

I would also like to see additional funding for county prosecutors to allow them to 
assign special prosecution teams for violent crimes, who would be available to 
advise police during an investigation phase or arrest phase to insure that the cases 
that are prepared are adequate for prosecution, and to insure vigorous prosecution 
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of all arrested offenders to secure convictions and maximum sentences whenever 
possible > • 
It is my opinion that the proactive measures could be applied to this problem if 
there were a consistent source of funding that did not rely on fines of suspects. It 
would have a far greater effect on the problem of crimes against the elderly. 
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PI MNFiELD POLICE DP 'SIGN 
OFFICIAL REPORT 



TO: 



Chief John A Propsner, Attn: Captain David Curran 



FROM; 
DATE: 
SUBJ: 



staff Study 1984 Robberies 



Sgt Richard A Blackmer, & PC Richard Gallagher 



4 Feb 85 



Sir: 



Attached is the completed Staff Study of the 1984 
robberies which occurred within the City Of Plainfield. 
It consists of (15) graphs and a cover page. 

Graph I - By percentage show race/age comparison 

Graph n - By percentage show race/age comparison 

Graph III - By percentage victim injury/treatment comparison 

The next (12) graphs show a month by month breakdown of 
the same aforementioned categories/race/age/victim/age 
comparison and injury treatment. The total of robberies for 
the year of 1984 were 547. 



A. Robbery - Victim race/sex comparison 



1. 


Black Males 


153 


or 


2896 


2. 


Black Females 


44 


or 


896 


3. 


White Males 


207 


or 


38% 


4. 


White Females 


128 


or 


22% 


5. 


Commerical 


9 


or 


2% 


6. 


Pacific Islander 


2 


or 


0% 


7. 


Pacific Female 


2 


or 


0% 


8. 


Indian Male 


1 


or 


0% 


9. 


Indian Female 


1 


or 


0% 
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Line 6,7, 8 and 9 = 



1% of total victims. 



B. Age Comparison 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Commerical 



1-19 
20 - 29 

30 - 39 
40 - 49 
50 - 59 
60+ - 



104 
165 
83 
61 
54 
80 
9 



or 



or 



or 



or 



or 



or 



or 



19% 
30% 
15% 
11% 

9% 
14% 

2% 



Injuries sustained as a result of a robbery. Each 
victim claiming an injury was placed in a numerical 
category depending on severity of injury. 

1 - bruise, small laceration 

2 - broken bone 

3 - stabbed/cut severally 

4 ~ gunshot 

With a total of 547 robberies, 309 victims claimed 
injury: 



284 


of 


309 


status - 


1 


or 


92% 


4 


of 


309 


status - 


2 


or 


2% 


18 


of 


309 


status - 


3 


or 


6% 


1 


of 


309 


status - 


4 


or 


0% 



Respectfully submitted 
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IFrom the Newark (NJ) Star Ledger, Feb. 10, 1985] 

Civilian Crime Fight— Plainfield Residents Form Patrols To Aid Cops 
(By Gabriel H. Gluck) 

They're not vigilantes. They're not out for blood. They simply want their streets 
back. 

They want their families and neighbors to be able to walk without fear. They 
want to sleep at night and not worry whether their homes will be ransacked. 
So they have joined the war on crime. 

Fifty Plainfield residents have joined a newly formed Citizens Patrol. Equipped 
with two-way radios that keep them in contact with a base station at police head- 
quarters, the members of the patrol use their own cars to cruise through their as- 
signed district at night. 

"The cops can't be everywhere all the time and I think this is a public service," 
said Clement Lupton, while patroling the city's West End one recent evening. While 
many members of the patrol believe in what they are doing, few wanted to be iden- 
tified publicly for fear of retaliation to family members. 

As Lupton and his partner, "Al," were cruising through the streets in one of the 
city's roughest sections, they looked for anything suspicious. 

"I watch the kids ripK)fr the old people — that's what aggravates me," said Al. 
"We're prisoners of our own home. I want this town to be safe for my mother." 

The 43-year-old knew a totally different Queen City when he grew up. "I remem- 
ber when you could walk around safely at 2 a.m., when you could go on a vacation 
for as long as you wanted and everything would be safe," he said. 

"I could sit back on my porch, but the only way you're going to fight crime is if 
you get involved," he said. ^'This is my home. Where am I going to run to? You have 
to take a stand somewhere." 

In training sessions over recent weeks, Sgt. Richard Blackmer, the police divi- 
sion's liaison to the Civilian Patrol, has drilled into the volimteers that their pri- 
mary purpose is to serve as another set of eyes and ears for the police. 

"Stay in the car and don't get involved,'^ T*Ie Jker repeats in various incantations 
to new members. And that's just fine by the patrol members, they said, for they feel 
safe inside a car. 

By using their own cars, it is more difficult for criminals to identify them. "Being 
in a regular car, they don't know who this is. They can never be sure," said Lupton. 

The members of the patrol, who are as racially, ethnically and sexually mixed as 
the city[s population, are taught what to look for— the signs of suspicious activity. 
But their greatest contribution, say police and patrol members, is in the deterrence 
of crimes of opportunity. 

They are forbidden from carrying weapons or anything else, such as a bottle or 
tire iron, that could be used in the heat of the moment. 

'*We want the program to work but we don't want one person to go out and ruin 
the reputation of the program," Blackmer said. 

"There have been some concerns over a vigilante image to the program," acting 
PoUce Chief John ProMner told some members prior to their first patrol. "But I 
don't see it that way. The police division is happy that the program is taking off. It 
IS a logical extension of the neighborhood watch program." 

A previous attempt at a civilian patrol some years ago fizzled. "Hopefully, this 
one will carry through and will be in effect in the summer when problems really 
pick up," Propsner said. 

In 1984, the city police division's 118 officers responded to 52,821 calls and arrest- 
ed more than 5,400 individuals up from 3,016 arrests in 1983. 

The number of crimes in the city last year rose by 20 percent over the previous 
year. The number of assaults alone soared from 856 in 1988 to 1,391 last year, ac- 
cording to Propsner. 

Some of the increase is attributed to stiffer enforcement of domestic violence stat- 
utes he said. In the past, officers would separate a couple, get one member out of 
the house to cool off, and then write off the incident. 

Now, the police division is emphasing arrests in such cases, which at one point 
were running 60 per month last year, Propsner said. 

But the chief concedes that there are still very real problems. 

There were 546 robberies in the city last year, a 57 percent increase over the pre- 
vious year. But of all those robbers of which the vast mcgority took place on the 
street, police were able to make arrests in only 51 incidents. 
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From 1983 to 1984, the number of murders dropped from five to one and rapes 
from 26 to 13. While burglaries declined from 1,055 to 1,047, those figures show that 
nearly 7 percent of all city homes were burglarized last year. 

There were 2,098 thefts in 1984, a year in which 212 motor vehicles were also 
stolen. In fact, there was a period during the summer, Propsner said, when bicycles 
were getting ripped off at the rate of three and four a day. 

Many Plainfield residents are acutely aware of the city's crime problem, which 
stands out in stark comparison to neighboring communities. For example, in 1983, 
the last full year for which statistics were available, there were 83.2 crimes commit- 
ted against every 1,000 residents in the city. 

In North Plainfield, there were 43.5 crimes per every 1,000 residents and in 
Scotch Plains, the crime rate was 29 incidents per 1,000 residents. 

Plainfield's crime rate in 1983 was even a fraction higher than Elizabeth's, a city 
in the eastern end of Union CJounty with a population more than double that of the 
Queen City's estimated 45,000 residents. Yet, the crime rate in New Brunswick, a 
nearby city of similar size to Plainfield, was 67.2 incidents for every 1,000 residents. 

Historically, Plainfield was once the commercial and social hub of the area. But 
in the 1960s, the city was convulsed in fights over school desegregation. In 1967, 
street riots in the West End rocked the city, triggering an almost unabated white 
flight and loss of downtown businesses. 

While the city has somewhat stabilized in recent years, Plainfield today is one of 
the most economically depressed communities in the area. And while the decline in 
academic achievement in city schools has reversed, test scores still lag seriously 
behind neighboring suburban communities. 

Nearly 11 percent of city residents are now receiving public assistance and, of the 
nearly 16,000 households in the city, 38 percent are classified at the poverty level. 

During a recent press conference to announce a study of the police division by the 
Union County Prosecutor's Office, Prosecutor John H. Stamler said crime was a fact 
of life that city residents might have to get used to. 

According to state police records, violent crime in urban commimities accoimted 
for 81 percent of the state's total violent crime and 58 percent of the reported non- 
violent crime. 

It was several years ago that the city received funds to purchase nine walkie-talk- 
ies to launch a civilian patrol. They were used for a few months by a group of block 
association members, but then gathered dust. 

At a city council meeting in December, Second Ward Councilman Jon Bramnick, 
waved one of the unused radios and pledged to donate $500 of his council salary as 
incentive to revive the program. 

Bramnick has also joined the Civilian Patrol. During the two years he lived in an 
old, stately apartment building on Watchung Avenue, "nearly every old woman 
living there got mugged three or four times," he said. 

The increase in robberies and muggings, with a serious number of them directed 
at older city residents, appears to have served as a catalyst for Bramnick and other 
residents getting involved with the Civilian Patrol. 

"Amelia" sat in a car outside Muhlenberg Hospital the other evening with her 
partner, "Sam." They were watching to see that visitors got safely to their cars. She 
knows the problem well, for she was mugged outside the hospital after visting her 
husband, another robbery victim. 

She is concerned with the increase in crime in her residential neighborhood, not 
far from the hospital. Several months ago, her 72-year-old husband had returned 
home with some groceries. As he was unloading the car — "in broad daylight" — he 
was struck from behind, When he came to, he found his wallet and keys were 
stolen. 

His jaw was broken. 

"The fact that it happened in our neighborhood, and in the daytime, prompted me 
to get involved," said Amelia, who moved to the city in 1948. They enjoy living in 
Plainfield and don't want to move, she said. 

All too often, the scenario of the attack is played out again and again. "The mug- 
gers strike their victims first to disorient them. So, it is almost impossible to get an 
identification of the attack," said Propsner. 

It has been frustrating for police. Of the nearly 900 robberies during the past two 
years, less than 100 have been solved. And e^en when they catch an offender, the 
problems are not necessarily over. 

For five weeks, from late November to early December last year, the police divi- 
sion put together a special task force to go after muggers. Seventeen attackers were 
arrested, 12 adults and five juveniles. 
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However, police arrested the same juvenile four times. And each time the 17-year- 
old was apprehended, he was released by a juvenile court judge in Elizabeth, 
Propener said. 

According vo the State Police, in 1983, juveniles accounted for 28 percent of all 
solved crimes in the state. Youngsters under the age of 18 committed 33 percent of 
robberies, 32 percent of burglaries and 30 percent of thefts. 

Police patroliJ spotted the 17-year-old on the street late the other night with a 
friend, who is also well known to authorities. But there was little they could do. 

"He's juflt one of these street people who's out there all the time," said the chief. 
"He is just an animal." 

"If the juvenile ,iustice system were tighter, we would probably have less crime," 
Propsner said. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you. It was encouraging to read in the 
Sunday Star LeOger about the Plainfield Citizens Patrol which 
certainly, I think, bhould aid in your efforts. Let me ask one question. 

I don t think yovi touched on the reasons why in many^ cases 
crime rates have dropped from 1983 to 1984 in municipalities in 
Union Clounty while Plainfield's has shot up so markedly. Is there 
any explanation you have? You mention more of the victims were 
senior citizens, but that seems to be taking place in other commu- 
nities also to the best of my knowledge. So is there any specific rea- 
sons you can pinpoint? 

Mr. Propsner. I can't pinpoint any reason why we had the in- 
crease in robberies. We decreased in burglaries, rapes, and homi- 
cides, but we increased in robberies, thefts, and assaults. Pari cf 
the reason for our increase in assaults is a renewed interest in do- 
mestic violence, the fact that we started to apprehend and enforce 
the rules of the domestic violence law as it was written. 

I have no answer to the increase in robberies. We have made use 
of decoy operations and deterrent techniques in 1984 and are wait- 
ing to see if increased apprehensions has any impact at all on the 
rate. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Detective Green, I listened very carefully to some 
of your proposals, which I think are excellent in nature, and cer- 
tainly should be implemented at the earliest opportunity. Do you 
think it would be helpful if we were to establish within the U.S. 
I)epartment of Justice a special, office on elderly crime to put forth 
some of the educational and other programs that seem to be so 
vital to law enforcement groups within the State? 

Mr. Green. I think either a special office on elderly or expanded 
crime prevention program in the Department of Justice with spe- 
cific emphasis with the elderly, by specific staff people, making 
that as part of their charter. There is minimal funding on the Fed- 
eral level for the crime prevention effort that we really draw on. 
We draw heavily on that program funding currently enacted now. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Let me ask Chief Propsner one other question. In 
the Plainfield Citizens patrol, how has the response been so far, 
and are there any senior citizens actually involved in the program 
itself? 

Mr. Propsner. Response has been very good. We have about 50 
n^embers who have gone through the training and are now on pa- 
trols. There are some senior citizens involved in the program. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Fine. Thank you. 

Congressman Hughes.'' 
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Mr. Hughes. I just have a followup on the robbery statistic. It is 
just mind boggling. Is it basically young people that are commit- 
ting these robberies? Have you been able to identify the age group? 

Mr. Propsneh. We did deploy a robbery task force through the 
most of Noveail»er and December, specifically to address the prob- 
lem of robberies, the officers were drawn from all of the sections in 
the police division and several apprehensions were made. 

Mr. Hughes. Are they armed robberies? 

Mr. PROPSNEi\ They are basically street robberies. Mrs. Zidonik 
gave the scenario pretty well. It is a matter of first there is a blow, 
and then the taking of the property and fleeing on foot. We don't 
have too many where weapons were involved. Out of the 546 rob- 
beries we had reported in 1984, there was only one gun shot. 

Most of the injuries were lacerations and bruises, a physical con- 
fontation. 

Mr. Hughes. Kow about the identity? Have the particular vic- 
tims identified the age of the culprits? 

Mr. Prcfsner. We had a profile on the offender. He was some- 
where between 17 and 22 years of age, et cetera. Out of the people 
we have apprehended on our task force, during the first 3 weeks 
there were 17 apprehensions. Twelve were adults; five were juve- 
niles. 

Mr. Hughes. Thank you. Your testimony was excellent. I com- 
mend you for both your testimony and your work. 
Mr. RiNALDO. Congressman Mica. 

Mr. Mica. I just also would add my commendation. One quick 
question. Are you doing anything through the police department in 
the schools? 

Mr. Propsner. Our youth section is involved in an open door pro- 
gram where they are in the schools on a regular basis making con- 
tact. We are reinstituting our police athletic league— police activi- 
ties league, as we prefer to call it, not to emphasize on athletics 
and explorer program geared to the 14 to 18 years old. 

Mr. RiNALDO. If the gentleman would yield, do you think one of 
your needs are increased street patrols, because there is so much 
talk and emphasis on resources. Is that one of tHe problems? Do 
you think you would be able to cut down on street crime if you had 
that type resource available? 

Mr. Propsner. It is not always a matter of resources. We can 
always use additional people for street patrols, but it is also all of 
the system coming together. There has to be vigorious and success- 
ful prosecution. We have involved ourselves with a juvenile who in 
the last 3 months has been arrested for four robberies. 

Mr. RiNALDO. He is still out? 

Mr. Propsner. He has been in and out of detention. He is cur- 
rently out. It is a matter of all the pieces coming together to ensure 
that once an arrest is made there is vigorous prosecution and maxi- 
mum sentence given where possible. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Congressmen Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thfink you, Mr. Chairman, I commend the two gen- 
tlemen for their fine statements. I was intrigued by your statement 
that HUD design certain aspects to reduce potential for crime. It 
occurs to me that site location might be another way of looking at 
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You noted in your testimony that notably the crimes were com- 
mitted within a five-block radius of the perpetrator's home. Even 
though traditionally, HUD deals primarily with cities, putting 
them on the out skirts of the city that would put them out of range 
would be a way of protecting seniors. 

Mr. Green. I don't want to isolate the seniors anymore— 

Mr. Smith. I am not suggesting isolation because I know the 
proximity to food stores and the like is important. But I don't know 
what relevance or what emphasis I should say has been given to 
high crime areas in HUD's criteria. 

As you know, they rate any mission and give it a score. As far as 
I know, they don't have a crime score as to whether or not there is 
high potential for crime. 

Mr. Green. The site location is almost as important as the design 
of the building. One can compensate for the other. Certainly a 
lesser crime area, the building can be constructed in a different 
manner so it doesn't harbor isolated spaces, dark comers, wide 
areas where seniors would have to walk from the street where they 
could be attacked. 

They are both important. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. I do appreciate your testimony. ^ 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you. I want to commend both witnesses. I 
think you have certainly added to what we are bringing back to 
Washington, and I would like to request at this time unanimous 
consent the record remain open for any questions members of the 
panel may have, and that you respond in writing to the committee 
in Washington. 

Mr. Green. Certainly. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thanks again. 

Our final panel is a citizens panel consisting mainly of aging 
service groups. I will call to the witness stand Ivy; Lambert, prosident 
of the Greater Plainfield Senior Citizens Council; Philip Pearlman, 
acting director of Union County Division on Aging; and Richard Fox, 
executive director of the Plainfield Housing Authority. 

Since we must conclude this hearing^ at 1 o'clock, it would be 
very very much appreciated if the witnesses would summarize 
their testimony, and we will see to it that the tjrped testimony is 
included in its entirety in the report. 

Mrs. Lambert, you may proceed. 

PANEL FOUR— AGING SERVICE GROUPS: CONSISTING OF IVY 
LAMBERT, PRESIDENT, GREATER PLAINFIELD SENIOR CITI- 
ZENS COUNCIL; PHILIP PEARLMAN, ACTING DIRECTOR, UNION 
COUNTY DIVISION ON AGING; AND RICHARD FOX, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, PLAINFIELD HOUSING AUTHORITY 

STATEMENT OF IVY LAMBERT 

Mrs. Lambert. Mr. Chairman, members of the select comiiiittee, 
I wish to thank the committee for allowing me to talk about crime 
in Plainfield. I want to begin by saying I am a senior citizen living 
in Plainfield for over 45 years. I am president of the Senior Citi- 
zens Council sponsored by the Plainfield area Red Cross, members 
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represented by about 30 clubs in the 9 communities served by the 
Plainfield Area Red Cross. 

The council meets once a month. We plan a program for the year 
in which we have speakers on topics interesting to seniors. The 
minutes of each meeting contain detailed information of subject 
discussed so that representatives can provide their organization 
with such information. Crime against the elderly Is the topic upper 
most in the minds of seniors. 

This subject has been frequently discussed at meetings, especially 
after a crime prevention talk. The overall perception of the council 
is that enforcement officials emd the criminal justice system, up 
until recently, have been ineffectual in controlling crime in Plain- 
field. I am just talking about Plainfield, since I live in Plainfield. 

Plainfield senior citizens live in constant fear of becoming a 
victim either in the street, in an automobile or in their home. Far 
too many have been victimized and these seniors are never the 
same after such an attack. An intolerable level of crime has existed 
m Plainfield for quite sometime. There appears to be less criticism 
of lack of effectiveness of the police than of the criminal justice 
system. 

The indications are that the person's committing most of the 
crime against the elderly are juvemles and jobless youths. It is rec- 
ommended, therefore, that there be continued uniform police pres- 
ence in high crime areas; the continuation of the robbery task force 
operation with the added assistance of undercover police from the 
Union County prosecutor's office; that we have greater citizen par- 
ticipation in the neighborhood block watch, in the civilian parole 
with portable radios, in the Crime Stoppers Program, which offers 
a cash reward for crime information, and in the police escort serv- 
ice; an assurance that those convicted of a crime against the elder- 
ly receive maximum penalty permitted by law; and an increase in 
the number of police officers. 

It is recognized that complex urban societies such as Plainfield 
are breeding a large number of antisocial children, juveniles, and 
youths, most of whom will undoubtedly become career criminals, 
playing on the elderly unless, I say, unless changes are made in 
our society. Thank you. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you. 

The next witness is Philip Pearlman. 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP PEARLMAN 

Mr. Pearlr^n. Thank you Congressman Rinaldo, other members 
of the House Select Committee on Aging, distinguished guests and 
fellovv citizens of New Jex-sey. I am honored and pleased to be per- 
mitted to address the committee on the subject of violent crime 
agaiiist New Jereey's elderly. 

It ^ also gratifjong to me personally to continue the long estab- 
lished relationship between your august committee and the Union 
County Division on Agiog. Pete Shields, our recently retired Direc- 
tor, with whom I worked for the past 10 years, took great pride and 
gained invaluable assistance fi'om his relationship with your com- 
mittee. I exp^t to maintain that relationship to the very best of 
my ability. 
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John Stamler, the distinguished prosecutor from Union CJounty 
and the other notable law enforcement officials testifying today 
can best provide you with information about combatting crime 
against the elderly. The new tough policy regarding plea bargain- 
ing in cases involving crimes against the elderly will be an impor- 
tant tool in this battle. 

With the cooperation and assistance of the prosecutor's office 
and the police departments in the 21 communities of the county, 
the division on aging has made available pamphlets, film strips and 
cassettes to help educate our senior citizens on what they can do to 
help protect themselves against crime. These educational materials 
were purchased with title HI, Older Americans Act funds and rep- 
resent our direct involvement in the fight against crime affecting 
the elderly. 

However, we are doing other things which are also part of this 
fight. We believe the fear of crime against the elderly is even more 
pervasive than crime itself. The fear of crime has caused many sen- 
iors to alter their lifestyle; to become less mobile, hence more re- 
clusive and less social. This fear seriously impacts the quality of 
life for many seniors and we in the division on aging are concerned 
with that diminished quality of life. 

We try to address it by supporting the county-wide para-transit 
system which is now providing door-to-door transportation for el- 
derly and disabled county residents 6 days a week. We iiave added 
another nutrition site bringing our total number to 17 and are 
seeking greater attendance at all sites. We support four Adult Day 
Care Programs in the county and encourage seniors to participate 
in activities at the senior centers located in the county. 

These efforts are aimed at encouraging seniors to come out of 
their homes and enjoy social activities in safe environments using 
safe transportation. The division feels our role in fighting crime 
can best be served by improving and expanding those activities and 
services which improve and expand the quality of life for our 
senior citizens. Seniors should be part of the mamstream of life. 
Our law enforcement agencies do an excellent job in trying to stem 
the activities of criminals preying on the elderly. Our job is to 
dovetail activities and services which enhance the law enforcement 
agencies activities and address the issue of fear of crime head on. 

Clearly, we as the focal point in the county to plan, implement, 
and improve services for the elderly must attempt to allay the sen- 
iors' fear of crime and seek ways to reverse the trends which erode 
the qu^ity of life for so many of our elderly citizens. To that end, 
we plan to continue supporting social services which ameliorate 
fear of crime. Paratransit, nutrition sites, adult day care programs, 
and senior centers are still a viable way to encourage seniors to 
come out of their homes. 

As you are well aware, the resources of the Older Americans Act 
cannot be the sole answer to solving all the problems of all the 
elderly. We do what we can with what we have to work vrith. As 
Congress wrestles with the national budget deficit and seeks ways to 
come closer to a balanced budget, I hope the problems of the elderly 
will remain in the forefront. The expanding elderly population, 
particularly those over 85 will undoubtedly require increased serv- 
ices. 
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The Union County Division on Aging is constantly seeking ways 
of getting as much service as possible out of available funds. By co- 
ordinating services wherever and whenever possible, we have been 
able to reduce overlap and fragmentation of service while reducing 
administrative overhead. We will continue that effort while seek- 
ing greater local support for our programs. What we need from 
Congress is Older Americans Act funding which maintains pace 
with the expanding population so we can maintain basic services to 
our growing senior population. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to appear here arJ present 
this testimony. I am appreciative of our attention, your support 
and your continuing cooperation. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thank you, Mr. Pearlman. 

We will now hear from Mr. Richard Fox. We do have an excel- 
lent relationship with the Union County Division on Aging and 
with the other groups in this county. I can assure you that vfill 
continue. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD FOX 

Mr. Fox. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I am Richard Fox, execu- 
tive director of the Housing Authority of Plainfield. Because we 
house and provide social services to senior citizens, crimes against 
this segment of society are very important to us. Their well-being 
and normal functions can drastically— can be drastically affected 
by violent crimes. 

Currently, we house 225 senior citizens at Richmond tours. We 
also house senior citizens at West End Gardens, Elma Gardens, 
Netherwood Village and with our section 8 Housing Program. Na- 
tional survey shows older Americans fear crime more than any 
other serious problem. Not only is theft of only a few dollars a seri- 
ous setback to someone on limited income, but aJso physical vio- 
lence to the elderly generally has more severe consequences in 
terms of recovery from the attack. 

Seniors are part of the system and its problems. In order to pro- 
tect the general citizenry and senior citizens, the following must be 
considered. Each city must concentrate its anticrime efforts in its 
most strategic targets. Police forces must each give up some auton- 
omy 

Mr. Hughes. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I know I speak for 
myself and I am sure for the rest of my colleagues in saying that I 
have read the statement. And I wonder if perhaps the witness can 
summarize, because I know we have planes to catch and 

Mr. Fox. I can do that. Fine. 

Mr. Hughes. Perhaps then we can get into questions, because we 
have read the statement. 
Mr. Fox. OK. 

Mr. RiNALDO. For the benefit of the people here, we were all 
given copies of the testimony in advance of the hearing. Members 
of this conamittee do do their homework and have read it. Unfortu- 
nately, Congressman Mica and Congressman Smith have to get 
back to Washington and they have the police waiting to make sure 
they get to the airport on time. But they have to leave momentari- 
ly, and Congressman Hughes and I have to be at another meeting 
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scheduled to start at 1 o'clock, in fact right here. Then we have 
other commitments. 
Mr. Fox. I would be glad to summarize. 

Gentlemen, as we enter a new era of fiscal responsibility, there 
are things that the Congress right now will have to fight for. One 
of the things they will have to fight for that are very very impor- 
tant to crime and the elderly are buildings such as you are sitting 
now. 

The human habitat, environment and housing are sometimes the 
line between them and the criminal element in society. Senior citi- 
zen housing should have intercom systems. They should at least 
have senior citizen guards. It should have cable television with 
monitors. It should have pull cords in the bedrooms, and should 
have programming. Also srnior citizen housing should have manag- 
ers that can educate the senior citizens so they can be protected. 

It is very difficult for this segment of society if they are in senior 
citizen housing that is located away from where the activity is. 
There was a question by the congressman about the location and 
design of senior citizen housing. Senior citizen housing is supposed 
to be near the services that are provided by the city. 

Also were there eyes and ears. That is the first line of monitor- 
ing for the general citizenry. You have to be seen to be protected. 
Of major concern to senior citizens in this country will be that 
these programs have provided safety to senior citizens are about to 
be annihilated. The Section 8 Housing Program, the public housing 
program, the 202 housing program, the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Housing Program, this is where people live in the urban socie- 
ty. 

This is where the criminal is locked out. If you subject them to 
the housing stock only for the poorest of the people, they are going 
to be more vulnerable to crime. So I would ask that you go back tc 
Congress and that you fight for these programs that affect the 
senior citizens, and that you would try to not allow these very im- 
portant programs that are so important to them being safe and 
living in decent sanitary housing, that they not be eliminated. 

I would also say we have to form no coalitions and we have to 
keep up the education of our citizenry and our youth regarding the 
importance of senior citizens in our everyday society and that 
youth can also help senior citizens be protected more by the vari- 
ous programs that take a bite out of crime, national crime preven- 
tion programs have been fostering. 

I want to thank you very much and want to thank the committee 
for coming to Pichmond Towers. We feel it has been very beneficial 
for the education of the senior citizens here and hopefully for the 
Congressmen and conmiittee, and I want to thank Mat Rinaldo per- 
sonally for doing such a good job for us in this district and continu- 
ing to represent us so well. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fox follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or Richard D. Fox, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of Plainfield, NJ 



INTRODUCTION 



My name is Richard D. Fox. I am the Executive Director of the Housing Author- 
ity of Plainfield. Because we house and provide social services to senior citizens, 
crimes against this segment of society are very important to us. Their well being 
and normal functions can be drastically affected by violent crimes. Currently we 
house 225 senior citizens at Richmond Towers. We also house senior citizens at West 
End Gardens, Elmwood Gardens, Netherwood Village and with our Section 8 exist- 
ing housing program. 

National surveys show that older Americans fear crime more than they worry 
about any other serious problem. Not only is theft of even a few dollars a serious 
setback to someone on limited income, but also physical violence to the elderly gen- 
erally has more severe consequences in terms of recovery from the attack. 



Senior citizens are a part of the system and its problems. In order to protect the 
general citizenry and senior citizens the following must be considered: 

1. Each city must concentrate its anti-crime efforts in its most strategic targets. 

2. Police forces must each give up some autonomy so that they can be better co- 
ordinated than they have been, to get the maximum useful time from each officer. 

3. The public must see that in the prime target area, no breach of law is so trivial 
that it can be ignored. 

4. An ethnically divarse citizens committee for a safer city should be established 
to battle for more pvi^al institutions in proper locations, for bigger police forces, for 
revisions in sentencing criminals and for greater efficiency in the courts. 

5. A sentencing structure that will deter young criminals from becoming career 
criminals has to be devised and put into effect. Crimes should be punished in rela- 
tion to the criminal's past record. 

6. The criminal court system must be expanded at considerable expense, its proce- 
dures simplified, its record-keeping and record-availability brought into the modern 
world. 

7. New incentives must be found to recruit top-notch candidates for police work. 
T; .e college scholarship inducement is worth a serious try. 

8. Public opinion must be influenced to support the heavy costs, in money and 
relative neglect of other priorities, involved m the fight against criminals and to 
sway judges to a realistic appraisal of some of their procedural solicitude on behalf 
of defendents whose guilt is established by evidence whose objective validity no one 
challenges. 

9. The whole population must support the efforts of leaders in the current crime- 
prone population to strengthen family structure and educate the young in the mores 
of an urban society, the better to survive and prosper constructively.* 

10. Tax poor towns should be provided more state and federal revenue so police 
prote'jtion will be adequate in those cities. Quite often those very cities have re- 
ceived indigent persons from other parts of the country. This is not just a local prob- 
lem but a federal problem. 

We must also look beyond the criminal if we vdsh to prevent crime against the 
elderly. Is society adequately counseling urban youth to prevent unwanted pr^an- 
cieo which result in disenfranchised youth who eventually mug senior citizens. Do 
parmts today put themselves first or their children? What is happening to the 
fabric of American households? Does our society provide enough ladders for upper 
mobility 30 urban youth do not rely on crime as their important job? Can we afford 
to lose the various programs we now have for fiscal expediency? Who will pay the 
real physical cost? It will be the senior citizens. 

The urbEin violent crime rate is nearly twice that of suburban areas and more 
than three times that of rural areas. 

"Despite the public's fear of crime the average tax payer spends $59 yearly for 
police protection compared with $147 for highways and $208 for welfare. The aver- 
age American nms a higher risk of being a victim of violent crime than of being 
hurt in an auto accident. * 



» Roger Starr, ''Crime: How It Dettroyi," What can be done, p. 19. 

* U.S. News & World Report, "Crime and Its Victims an Official Look," p. 12. 
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A December 4, 1983 U.S. Department of Justice study suggests that work release 
is currently waning. Many prisoners were released after serving one-third of their 
sentences. "In the last seven years, ten states have abolished parole and 35 have 
enacted minimum terms for certain crimes." ^ 

HOUSING AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

Housing and the immediate environment are very important elements in the ex- « 
posure of senior citizens to criminal activity Senior citizens should be able to com- 
municate with someone immediately if there is any problem in their housing unit, 
however, this is ofterx impossible when a senior citizen lives alone or is isolated. The 
HUD Senior Citizen 202 Program, Section 8 Program and public housing program ** 
have provided a safe, decent living environment to many urban indigent senior citi- 
zens who otherwise would be exposed to the harsher crime elements of city life. 
These buildings should be built with intercoix systems at the front door for commu- 
nication with each apartment, cable security television for the entrance ways with 
monitors in the office and community room and wired to resident television sets so 
there are always many eyes. Emergency pull cords should be located in both the 
sleeping area and the bathroom. Also there should be a least paid senior citizen 
guards who have a sense of purpose and concern about their vital role. The senior 
citizen building managers should edso be knowledgeable of crime prevention tech- 
niques such as building captain pr ogams and obtain police community resources to 
educate the senior citizen on how to evade crime. Since most senior citizens in such 
buildings encounter crimined activity mostly outside the building while enroute, 
transportation becomes very important. Most crime incidents our senior's encounter 
have been while they were walking on the street. Senior citizen buildings» should 
have transportation programs and be located near the downtown area so they are 
not isolated or invulnerable walking areas. Congregate housing programs can help 
to provide needed transportation. Unfortunately as this aging segment of our society 
is growing in proportion to the rest of society the administration is about to stop the 
aforementioned programs. This will mean we will not be able to shdter the increas- 
ing urban elderly from the crimined element. The Congress should put forth its best 
efforts to halt this assault by the administration on the elderly of America. 

THE COURT AND THE ELDERLY 

Quite often the court experience the senior crime victim faces is as bad an en- 
counter as the crime. 

Often poor health, a faltering memory and fer ' make senior citizens poor wit- 
nesses. One cow G official has stated that the testimony of senior citizens should be 
immediately videotaped and admitted as evidence. Waiting three months to a year 
for trial can affect an elderly persons recall especially if their health is failing. 
Quite often physical and psychological barriers prevent the elderly victims from be- 
coniing witnesses and make it difficult to prosecute those who prey upon them. 
Police and prosecutors often cannot go forward in many cases because an elderly 
victim cannot identify the suspect or was afraid to testify. The main problems ofte^i 
confronting the elderly during a trial are fear, deliberate delay by the defense and 
rigorous cross-examination during trial. 

"According to Linda A. Fairstein, Chief of the Sex Crimes Bureau of the Manhat- 
tan District Attorney's Office, 10 percent to 20 percen!t of the victims of sexual 
crimes prosecuted by her office were 65 or older. * However, because of physical 
disabilities such as failing eyesight these elderly victims make poor witnesses. 
Judges should be firmer concerning plea bargaining and defense stalling tactics 
when senior citizens witnesses are involved. < 

In the rush to solve a crime a victim's humanity is sometimes lost in the shuffle 
of the court system. The system bends over backward to avoid trampling on the con- 
stitutional rights of the at-cused. He is provided with legal counsel, is advised of his 
rights throughout the proceedings, is often given free medical care if needed while 
incarcerated. While the victim sometimes is not even given notice of trial dates or 
changes in court appearances. Quite often stolen personal goods are retained by the 
courts for a long period of time. And, often compensation for medical bills or person- 
al property losses are not adequate. Victims are sometimes harrassed and threatened 
for offering evidence or testimony. 



3 Ibid. 

* E.M. Ship, "Fear and Confusion in Court Plaque Elderly Crime Victims," p. 45. 
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In many states the bureaucratic situation often slows down a crime compensation 
board so there are long waits for victims compensation. 

FEAR OP CRIME BY THE ELDERLY 

Statistics actually indicate that the elderly are not victimized more than other 
age groups, but their fear level is drastically higher. Experts say the reason for such 
fear is that their age makes resistance to attack less effective and more dangerous 
than it is for younger persone. 

"The prospect of severe and lasting disability from a brief encounter with a purse 
snatcher is particularly frightening for an older person." ^ 

The fear of crime for many senior citizens quite often is as bad as the actual 
crime itself. 

"There have been cases where elderly people have committed suicide out of fear 
that someone else will take their lives or that their funds will be depleted by a 
stranger/* ^ 

"Because of crime seniors living alone will close themselves in and don't enjoy life 
as they should or how they want to." 

"Todays elderly grew up in a time when people were very trusting and honest. 
People used to leave their doors open at night. And a guy who said he was selling 
magazines probably was. 

They're realizing how that they can't be trusting, but some still are, and they 
tend to be unsuspecting victims. 

For senior citizens the scope of life can become very routine and narrow. One inci- 
dent of harassment can become the m-^st important thing in th ;ir lives." ' 

A Department of Justice study repoi in November of J ?;81 that 70 percent of 
900 senior citizens surveyed in two urba. area said that they had limited their ac- 
tivities to some extent to reduce the risk of crime. 

"Two-thirds of the sample believed there was likelihood they would be robbed 
while away form home. Twenty-five percent said it would be most likely and 42 per- 
cent "somewhat likely." » 

"Responding to a similar question, 60 percent saw a likelihood that their homes 
would be burglarized while they were away, 54 percent that they would be beaten 
while out of their houses and 47 percent that the car or garage would be burglarized 
while they we'*e away. 

'"The fear of older people that they are more likely than other people to become 
victmis of crime are not supported by national statistics according the 1981 study 
commissioned by the Department of Justice. Fear of crime, however, has been found 
to be greatest among the elderly and to increase with advancing age." 

Therefore educational crime programs are very important for the elderly and 
should be increased. 

CRIME AND EDUCATION 

The fear level can be reduced through education. The National Crime Prevention 
Council is one such organization that provides literature and information to local 
governments and police departments. The take a bite out crime program has at- 
tempted to educate the elderly regarding crime however, a larger effort is needed. 

Youth-Elderly programs can also help. "Urban and rural youth have conducted 
hundreds of thousands of operation I.D. campaigns and home security surveys for 
their older neighbors. Escort programs have been set up in many crime prone areas 
by kids who regularly accompany senior citizens on errands they would be afraid to 
do alone. Hundreds of Detroit senior citizens in one high crime area are escorted 
regularly to the bank and post office by boys and girls club members, who have also 
done over 1,000 home security and operation I.D. surveys in senior citizens' homes. 
Houston Law Enforcement Explorers have installed special security locks for their 
needy elderly neighbors. Muggings against the elderly were so common in the Jones 
Street neighborhood of Newark, New Jersey, that they feared leaving their homes. 
But a youth escort service helped change that fear into confidence."*^ 



^ Jerome Cummings, "Crime and the Elderly," p 16. 

■'Ibid. 
•Ibid. 

' Warren Weaver, Jr., 'Tear of Elderly About Crime found Exaggerated," p. 17. 
*° Ibid. 

National Crime Prevention Council "Youth & Crime Prevention," p. 20. 
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There is no one panacea for improving the plight of the elderly regarding crime. 
However, by working on the obvious problems in our criminal justice system, im- 
proving the housing environment, educating the elderly population, upgrading our 
court system and forging new coalitions to protect the elderly, we can decrease their 
fear and victimization. 



(1) Better Business Bureau, Consumer Information Series, "Consumer Problems of 
the Elderly", Council of Better Business Bureaus, Inc., 1 p., Arlington, Va. 

(2) "Crime and its Victims an Official Look," U.S. News and World report, 12 p., 
December 12, 1983. 

(3) Cummings, Jerome, "Crime & The Elderly," The Columbia Flier, 116 p., July 



(4) Heinz, John, "On Justice to Victims," The New York Times, July 7, 1982. 

(5) National Crime Prevention Council, "Youth & Crime Prevention: Youth Can 
Make a Difference," The Advertising Council, Inc., S.M., 20 p., 1984. 

(6) Ship, E.M., "Fear and Confusion in Court Plaque Elderly Crime Victims 45," 
March 13, 1983. 

(7) Starr, Roger, "Crime How It Destroys, What Can Be Done," The New York 
Times January 27, 1985, 19 p. 

(8) The Consumers Tribune, "Target the Elderly", Consumer Affairs Foundation, 
Boston, Mass. 

(9) Weaver, Warren, Jr., "Fear of Elderly About Crime Found Exaggerated, The 
New York Times, A. 17, p., November 11, 1981. 

Mr. RiNALDO. I want to thank you, Mr. Fox, for making this facil- 
ity available, and for the cooperation we have always obtained 
from you folks. He mentioned about fighting for programs that are 
essentia' to the well-being of our seniors. Let me say this: there are 
no better fighters for the senior citizens of this country than the 
four people, four members of Congress, in front of you here, and 
the members of the Select Committee on Aging. 

We are a bipartisan group and, believe me, party affiliation is 
meaningless when it comes to supporting programs that are work- 
ing, that are effective and are needed. We are going to continue to 
do that down in Washington. That is why we have the Select Com- 
mittee on Aging. 

I would like to ask Mr. Pearlman a question. Under title III-B of 
the Older Americans Act, you are authorized to spend funds to 
help older individuals secure their homes with locks as well as to 
counsel victims to help them. What have you done in that regard? 

Mr. Pearlman. We have not had a program developed whereby 
we have actually gotten into the hardware, so to speak, of making 
homes more secure. We have had from time to ^ime various coun- 
seling programs put in place. As I mentioned, we did buy those cas- 
settes and film strips from AARP to inform citizens as to how they 
could make their homes more secure. 

Mr. RiNALDO. Thank very much, Mr. Pearlman. 

Congressman Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I just want to 
congratulate the panel on an excellent statement. The towers is 
just beautiftil, and I think you are quite right, Mr. Fox. It is ex- 
tremely important we preserve programs such as this. Thank you. 

Mr. RiNALDO. I want to thank the final panel. We certainly ap- 
preciate your testimony and indulgence in waiting to testify. I 
think Congressman Smith has a question before he runs off. 

Mr. Smith. Just a comment, Mr. Chairman. 
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I, again, want to commend you for these hearings, and I th c 
the point you made just a moment ago about concern for the eld. r- 
ly being bipartisan must be emphasized. We are committed to t le 
needs of the elderly and, Mr. Pox, you indicated rightfully so that 
we have got to unite and stop the cuts in section 202, section 8 as 
proposed, and the Parmera Home Loan. I suspect we will undo 
these recommendations and not go forward with those recommen- 
dations to zero out these programs. I am like you, very concerned 
about that. 

Mr. Pox. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you for your fine statement. 

Mr. RiNALEO. Thank you again. I want to thank all our audience. 
You have been veiy cooperative and extremely helpful. We assure 
you that we will have another hearing in Washington and follow 
up on this problem so that, as I said at the outset, hopefully we can 
come back here in Plainfield and everybody who wants to walk the 
streets can do so without any fear whatsoever. 

I might also mention, this is important, that if any of you want 
to write any type of statement to be included in the record, if you 
would send it to me in Washington, I assure you it will be included 
m the record so every member of the committee who receives a 
copy of the record will have an opportunity to read your statement. 
Thanks again. 

[Whereupon, at 1:05 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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Scn:or ci.izcn, boy Pcc!:.3iricns rcbbsd mugged 



PLAINF IlLD ~ A sen.or cV.r, M 
» toy ttcre mui^rnc vict.ms \cj nljy. 
Nc'.Lvrr was injurci in Ih.: at:...> 5 •..►•ji 
oc:i:rr;:don 5;f:c*.vs.^5 near tr. '-.r iirT.rs. 

S>l .ia B. Givcni. 74. of t.': y. . '..z:n 
SI. Mid two boyi ran from behind her, 
show ed her dow n and fied with her purse, 
- containinj J3, at 5;:m p.m. 

Richjrd Richie, 13, of 544 Roosevelt 
_ Ave. said two persons, both wearing ski 
mask-s. grabbed him around the throat 
at 7:20 p in. and took his wallcl from his 
pocket Mltr thumbing through it and 
fining no money, they fled on'iooL 

AAuggsr Injures woman 

PLAINFIELD ~ Dorothy Reed of \29 
■ w. SucUi St. suffered minor injuries 
when she fell to the pavement ifter her 
purse was snatched by a man who ran 
from behind her it W. Seventh Street 
•nd Field Avenue it J: 50 p.m, yester- 
day. There was no money in her purse. 



Robbed Of S22 

rLAEsTELD - Helen D. Conway o£ 
Lelar.d GcTdsr.s reported hs*. nl;ht shi 
was returnir.fc birr.e w;ir. poc::Iss when 
ahe vas kr.i>c;;ed do-wn by c^o m'a 17/10 
Ccd wiSi he: pirse, cKiairl-.g 



Robbod of $70 

PLAOTIELD - Kevin Farrell of 516 
Reffiiel St, South Pliiniield. reported he 
was robbed st knifepoint of S70 by a man • 
who approached him as he walked in 
Arlington Avenue near W. Elfhth Street 
shortly before 1 p.m. yesterday. 



PLaI.N1- IfILD — A purse cor: .r.ing 
Ji and J wali-.«l with .".0 mcney in it were 
reporu'tl taken by farce from 
pcdes:r;ans last n:.;!*.l. 

GiUK'Tpe Mmicc::t of 410 Z. SwCi St. 
reacrlrfi he ?ot out cl hi5 car r.iar hi3 
toz-.t shortly aficr 10 p.m. wnen 3 nuin 
grabbed hun from behind, look his 
empty wallet and ran to a waitinc car. 

Charlotte Pierre of 1340 George St. told 
pohce she was walking near the in' 
tersection of E. Third Street and Samner 
Avenue when a man wearing a ski mask 
grabbed her purse, containmg some $4 
and fled on fooL 

' Elderly woman mugged/ 

- robbed by youngsters 

PLAINFIELD - An elderly city 
woman reported yesterday she was 
beaten and robbed fay two younj 

- children in one of two purse arjtch iiv 
cidenls under investigation by police. 

- Rath PimH 73. of €02 .Madison Ave^ • - 
satd she was at the comer ef W. Seventh 

_ Streetand Madison Avenue yesarcay at _ 
2 p.m. when a youn; boy, abou! 10 years 
old, punched her in the left eye w.hUe an 

- accomplice, ibaut s-ven years old. — 
grabbed her purse csntoinL'ig «. 

" Bath Ahre.is of 3:3 W. Seventh St — 
rcpartsd she :i'as s£ ±z reir :! ttr 

pro?er.7 yesterday af:e"c<jn w.-.en a 

man grsbbad her pcxiketbock conianina 
J40 and fled. ^ 

Robbed Of S150 

- PULNFIELD - Mrs, Esther Lem- - 
TOon of 1901 E. Front St reported she 

was walkini home from a bus stop last 

night when a young man pafcbed her 
^ketbook containing |150 and fled on 



■ Change of heart in the Queen City 



_ I am now recover in r frcm a mugglr.?. 

Yes, I've been m.;rr5d in oar Jovelv 

Queen city of PUiri;e!d, by 1 "dlsad- 
. vanUged" you-Ji. in broad davllght - 

bag ripped f;cm my shoulder and 

: thnwn to the ;rour.i 

" As a clvU libertarian all my life, I've 
. always loosed for rco: ca'^es and sow ht 
humanis'Jc parjceas, but the horren- 
dous assault cn my person has finally 
■ Jolled me ln:o reality. 

Dare we lock for the ar'ocist when our 
house Is on f te — or do we ex anguish the 
Cantos? Ho;f much le.:r*r do We 
squardir federal iu.*:ds on "crLr.s- 
preven'j:.-.-se*:i«protecwon" prejrams, 
wnich 1^3 :li cid lecies hz-^ to pricjce 
jcara:e ir.z adv je us hi;r to ccnver t our 
ncsies L-.:a fcrs-esses and prisons? Kow 



much lonier do we reward criminal 
beha^ncr by not holding criminals 
porsorjily responsible fcr iheir heinous 
acts? Ho;t long are we wUling to wait m 
order to put "teeth" into our laws and 
provide l-jiiiiiUons to isolate these 
ouUaw elements, so thai the civU 
Ubertjes of the averare person like 
^y^f prolecled? What about my 
right to li:e, liberty and tht nursmi of 
happiness? *^ 

Aseclety that does net hold Its citizens 
accountable for its crbr.es b no: a viable 
one and is doomed to deeay. \Vh. 1 Tiiil 
we be able to wa!k cur sfee'j staLi 
urofraid, rather than remain criraL'-.g m 
our hon:es Uke animals in a Jur.rte 
eluding the becsis of pray? 

piawsjd ^^«^'«Q^^o«osk:,tk 



PLAINFIELD -FrcJ-r;cx M. Ercr-. 
n. cli:0\V, Sever,thS:..w;s :oc=»*.' r." 
two men w ho '* aliped into t': e fever cf . 3 
ipirUner.t b'-»I±ng while he >» as 
for a ride from a friend V»>(intjj.'.y 
r^iiil Police said that aiier the r,:n 
pujhed htm around, he haricd '^.<:n a 
A«liet containing an un<ic:ermir.ed 
imount of cash. 

Man/ 86, robbed of $12 

PUINFIELD - Otto Gelsler, of 
300 W. Seventh St. reported yestercay 
- be was wait!rtg for an elevator in ine 
first'floor lobby of the building at 2 p.m. 
when he was grabbed from behind by a 
man who removed his wallet, took S12 
cash, and r.ed on foot 

Boro man muggsd, 
. robbsd in city 

PLAINFIEU3 - Joseph Armani. 13, 
cf SO Jackson Ave., NorUi Plainfield, is 
reported in satisfactory condition m 
.Muhienberc Hospital with a head wound 
suffered while hi was robbed eariy 
yesterday mcming. 
. North PUinfield Palrcbrjin William 
pear notified city pc.;:s upon 
disccvering the viciim layi-.g in '.he 
pzrkLig lot benind 163 E. Frcr.! 3:,. 
::iedi'",g fr:m the hcii end s:m:. 
, C6.rsci?us. 

Police said two youns man are beL-.g 
heJdfor invesiigaton in cc.v.ec:::n w;ji 
:he robbery. 

Police Sjt Donald Nagy reported 
seeing the two men waiku:g in the area 
moments before hearing a report of the 
mugging on .his radio. 

They were stopped by police and 
charged with failing to give a good ac* 
' count of themselves. Police said 
Armani's e.-rpty wallet was found near 
the scene, as were torn identificaUon 
cards taken from the wallet 

Armani was unable, when questioned 
by police shortly af;er the incident to 
tell how much money was in the wallet 



Elderly man robbed 
. Infoysrof tiparfmenJ 

PLATiTIELD - An tiderlv Summit 
man was robbed of JI2 vtsu-csv ij-e 
/oyer of an apanrcent bu±iir; w.-"e he 
was Koing to visii « b^:z'-.sss cL-iit 
. ^Theodcra Steers, 73. of Ki Ne^ 
PlfiJ^d -^T'*.. toW Klict two men 
followed him bto icci E. erzzt St snd 
demanded his money. K<s said thev ;ccic 
the money from his wallet, '^^n di c.i 
foot 
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Experts in the area of elderly victimization 
tell us that older persons have varying de- 
grees of concern about crime. Some make 
important changes in lifestyle and even de- 
prive themselves because of fear. Others 
worry needlessly about being victims, even 
when there is a statistically low probability 
that anything will ever happen. 

Street crimes such as mugging, holdup 
(when a weapon is used) and purse snatch are 
usually of particular concern to the older per- 
son. 

You should know that the street 
criminal is an opportunist 
looking for an easy 
mark. And everything 
you do to make it diffi- 
cult for him to strike> 
reduces your chances of 
being a victim. You 
don't have to change 
your lifestyle or live in 
fear. But you should be 
"prevention conscious." Use caution and 
common sense. 

When you go out 

• Try to arrange to have a companion with 
you when walking. 

• Plan your rouLe in advance and be sure to 
use well lit streets if you must go out at 
night. 

• Walk on the curbside away from buildings 
where an assailant could conceal himself. 

• Older women are often the victims of 
purse snatch. Our best advice is don't carry 
a purse if you can avoid it. 

• If you must carry a purse, hold it close to 
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And make your home sound and appear oc- 
cupied when you go out by using an auto- 
matic timer to turn on lights 
and a radio, and asking 
a neighbor to keep an eye 
on things when you go 
on a trip. 

Further details on 
residential security are 
contained in a booklet enti- 
tled, ''Residential Burglary: 
Your Role In Prevention" available 
from your local police department. 

If you have taken precautions to make your 
home a bad bet for the burglar, you've made 
it tough on other types of intruders as well. 
Remember this: more serious crimes like rape 
and aggravated assault often occur when a 
burglar enters and finds an older woman 
alone. 

Practice these habits when 
you're at home. 

• Always keep your doors locked. Have a 
peephole in the door so you can see callers 
without opening it. And don't rely on se- 
curity chains. They can be broken easily 
by a determined assailant. 

• Never let a stranger in. Insist on proper 
identification. If he can't show it or you're 
still suspicious, call whoever it is he repre- 
sents for verification. 

• If a stranger asks to use the phone, don't 
let him in. Instead, offer to place the call 
for him. 

• Never give out information over t!.e phone 
indicating when you will or won't be 
home. And don't let a caller know you're 
home alone. 
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your body with a hand on the clasp. Don't 
dangle it. 

• If you have an armful of packages, tuck 
your purse in between the packages and 
your body. 

• Don't carry or flash large sums of cash. 

• Never leave a purse on a store counter or 
sitting on the floor of a restroom. 

• Be on the alert for suspicious-looking per- 
sons when you enter a public restroom. 

• When using the bus or other public trans- 
portation, sit near the driver if there aren't 
many passengers. 

• If a friend takes you home, or you take a 
taxi, ask the driver to wait until you are 
safely inside before leaving. 

• Have your keys ready so you can get in the 
door with a minimum of fuss. 

What if you are attacked? 

If you develop good security habits, chances 
are slim that you will ever meet up with a 
street criminal. But if you are held up, don\ 
resist. Give the criminal what he wants and 
try to get a good description for police. Never 
try to fight unless you are attacked. If you are 
attacked by an unarmed assailant, scream, call 
for help, kick, bite, struggle . . . anjrthing that 
will help you break away to safety. 

Your home 

Residential burglary is a serious problem 
everywhere. But since it's mostly a crime of 
opportunity, you can discourage the average 
burglar by making your home a tough target. 

Use deadbolt locks on all exterior doors. 
Protect windows and other potential points of 
entry with good locks or other security de- 
vices. Keep the premises well lit at night. 
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• Make sure you have a lock on your bed- 
room door. 

• Consider installing a phone in the bed- 
room, since it enables you to call for help 
if you wake up and hear an intruder. 

• Be sure your outside house number is dis- 
played prominently so that it can be seen 
easily from the street by police responding 
to your call for assistance. 

Fraud . . . The Con Game 

According to the American Association of 
Retired Persons, older citizens are victims of 
fraudulent schemes far out of proportion to 
their population numbers. Con artists are 
slick, so you've got to keep your guard up. Be 
skeptical. 

• Be aware of what people are saying. Don't 
be rushed into any deal. 

• Know what you are signing. Carefully read 
all "receipts" or "minor con-^|fc^ 



deals and plans. For ^ 
example, there's a "Bank Examiner" 
scheme where a phony bank examiner tells 
you he's investigating a dishonest teller 
and wants you to help by withdrawing 
money from your account to use as a test. 
Don't fall for it. 
• Never turn over any sizable amount of 
cash to anyone, especially strangers offer- 
ing to help you "get rich quick." 



• Stay away 
from secret 



• If you are being offered 
something for nothing, 
it's usually a phony j 
deal. Allow yourself M 
time to check \ 
things out. ^ ^ 



tracts." 
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Community Crime Prevention 
and the Elderly 

You the Senior Citizen are one of your police 
departments most valuable resources . By 
your getting involved in such activities as 
Neighborhood Watch. Senior Reassurance 
anc! Operation Identification you are help- 
ing your friends and neighbors make a safe 
community. If you want information on any 
of the above topics or you want further infor- 
mation about crimes mentioned in this pam- 
phlet contact your police department or its 
Crime Prevention Officer anytime. 




DiPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 
OIVItlON OF LOCAL OOVERNMEMT tfUVICEt 
In f F«rtin WMi 
NCW JERSEY CRIME PRiyENTION OFFICERS ASrN. 
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VIOLENT CRIMES 
COMPENSATION BOARD 



DEPARTMENT OF 

LAW AND PUBLIC SAFETY 

yicTiMyiTNess HOTLIN€ 
(800)\ 242-0804 
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1 violent crimes 
conpensahon board 



Have you been an innocent victim of crime? 

If so, you could be entitled to compensation. Compensation for 
losses due to Injuries Is available to eligible victims of crime through 
the NEW JERSEY VIOLENT CRIMES COMPENSATION BOARD. 



• You must be a victim of a crime who has sustained personal 
Injuries, or 

• You must be a surviving spouse or child of a victim of a crime who 
died as a direct result of such crime, or 

• You must be any other relative dependent for support upon a 
victim of a crime who died as a direct result of such crime, or 

• You must be a person who is injured while trying to prevent a 
crime or while assisting a police officer in making an arrest. 

NOTE: ff claimant is a minor, ciaim may be signed by his parent 
or guardian. 



Violent crime victims seeking compensation must meet the 
following criteria: 

• Claim must be filed within 2 years after the date of the personal 
injury or death, or after 2 years if the Board determines that good 
cause existed for the delayed filing. 




EUGIBIUIY 
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• The crime must be reported to the police within 3 months after its 
occurrence. 

• The victim must have at least $100 in out-of-pocket medlcaf 
expenses unrelmbursable from ether sources, or at least two 
continuous weeks lost eamings. This requirement does noi apply 
to senior citizen applicants 60 years of ago or older, or to any 
applicant who is disabled. 



• Stolen or damaged property Is not compensable. 

NOTE: Victims may not be entitled to an a'vard if they 
contributed to their Injuries, or provoked the Incident. If the victim 
Is the person responsible for the crime or ar accomplice of such 
person, he Is not eli'jible to receive an award. 



CONPENSiaiON BENEPnS 



• Medical costs and wage losses may be compensable. ($10,000 
maximum for crimes committed on or before 12/6/82. $25,000 
maximum for crimes committed after 12/6/82.) Monies paid to you 
from, or on behalf of, the person who committed the crime, or 
under any Insurance programs mandated by the law, or from 
public funds, or private insurance companies will be taken into 
consideration In determining your award. 

• EMERGENCY AWARDS 

You may be eligible for emergency financial assistance if, as a 
result of the crime, lack of funds cause an undue hardship. Inability 
to buy food, make rent payments, or to secure medical treatment 
because of a financial hardship should be called to the attention of 
the Board. 

• COUNSELING SERVICES 

The Board provides, at no charge, counseling services to 
minimize the negative emotional consequences and physical 
inconvenience caused by criminal injuries to innocent victims. 

• You have the right to be represented before the Board by an 
attomey, at no cost to you. 

• A statewide, toll-free Hot Line has been set up to provide crisis aid 
information and referral to victim advocacy programs and 
community resources. Call 24 hours: (800) 242-0804; (Personal 
assistance 9-5 p.m.). 
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SPROCE^ING YOUR CLAIM 

established by the State of New Jersey in conjunction with the Violent 
Crimes Compensation Board to assure maximum compensation to 
eligible victims of crime. 

• The information in your application for benefits will be verified by 
the Board. As part of the verification you may be requested to 
undergo an impartial medical evaluation by a doctor chosen by the 
Board and at the Boardfe expense. 

• After the investigation has been completed, you will receive a 
written summary of the information which has been verified. 

• The summary will include either a recommendation to the Board 
as to what amounts should be awarded or a recommendation that 
the claim be denied and the reasons for such denial. 

• You will have 20 days from the date of your receipt of this 
recommendation to advise the Board, in writing, whether you 
accept or reject the recommendation. If you do not accept the 
recommendation you are legally entitled to a hearing before the 
Board. You may request a hearing in writing, which should also set 
forth your reasons. At the hearing you will be given an opportunity 
to submit proofs In support of your claim. 




FILING A CLAIM 

Answer all questions, sign the attached claim form and mail to: 



VIOLENT CRIMES COMPENSATION BOARD 
CN084 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 08625 

For emergency Information call the toll-free number 800-242-0804. 
For additional Information call 201-648-2107. 
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CUINAPPUCiaiON 

VIOLENT CRIMES COMPENSATION BOARD 



UJ 
IT 
UJ 

1 

Q 



Claimants Soc. Sfi^i. * 




natp nf Rlrth 


nialmantVs AHHm«« 




(NO.) 


(Street) 



(City) 



Telephone (Home) . 



(Area Code) (No.) 
Type of Claim: Check One Personal Injury . 
Date of Incident 



(State) 
-(Business). 



(County) 



(Area Code) (No.) 
Death 



Where Incident Occurred . 



(Street) 



(City) 



(County) 

To Which Police Department Rer>orted 

Date ^ 

Central Complaint Number 

Brief Description of Incident 



(State) 



Brief Description of Injuries 



Claimants Signature 



DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SmCE 



Date Request Received _ 



Claim Form Mailed^ 
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VIOLENT CRIMES COMPENSATION BOARD 



You will be asked to enter into a subrogation agreement witli tlie State and to 
execute an autliorization for the Board to verify information in your claim. 

Your claim will be Investigated, wlietlier or not tlie alleged 
criminal Is identified, or wlietlier or not any person is prosecuted or convicted of the 
offense giving rise to your claim. 

Claimants have the right to be represented before the Board at all stages of 
proceedings by an Attorney at Law duly licensed to practice in the State of New 
Jersey. Attomey fees allowed by the Board will be paid by the Board at no cost to 
the claimant. 



CLAIMS MUST BE FILED WITHIN TWO >ZARS AFTER THE DATE OF THE 
PERSONAL INJURY OR DEATH. Claims filed after two years will only be 
consldersd upon determination by the Board that good cause exists for the 
delayed tiling. 




FOLD HERE 



FROM 



PLACE 
STAMP 
HERE 



TO: 



VIOLENT CRIMES COMPENSATION BOARD 
CN 084 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 08625 
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The New Jersey Violent Crimes Compensation 
Board vvas created as a humane response to human 
needs. Its work has fulfilled that mission in the 
highest and most professional fashion. 

The innocent who suffer physical and 
emotional harm from the violent acts of others have 
a place to tum for help. The thousands of claims 
filed and the sums disbursed are clear evidence that 
the help so desperately needed is being offered. 

All of us in New Jersey can take pride in the 
compensation program and its success. It is an 
outstanding example of the compassion and caring 
of which govemment is capable. 



GOVERNOR 




The Violent Crimes Compensation Board exists 
to assist victims of crime who havo suffered personal 
injuries. In qualified cases, innocent victims can 
receive compensation for nonreimbursable medical 
expenses or for the loss of earnings incurred as a 
result of their injuries. 

This year, New Jersey took steps to ensure that 
criminals will no longer profit from the sale of a book 
or movie which reenacts their crime. This "Son of 
Sam" legislation ensures that proceeds from the 
sale of these materials will be collected and 
distributed by the Board to victims of the related 
Incidence. The dedication of the Board is through 
the belief that "Victim Assistance is Crime 
Prevention Too." 

Requests for f sslstance can be made by filling 
out the claim application and mailing to the Violent 
Crimes Compensation Board. 

CHAIRMAN 



VIOLENT CRIMES COMPENSATION BOARD 

CHAIRMAN 

Commissioner Kenneth W. Welch Livingston 

MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 

Commissioner Thomas A. Kaczmarek Clark 

Commissioner John Koribanics, Esq Clifton 

Commissioner John F Monica, Esq Orange 

Commissioner Jacob C Toporek, Esq Scotch Plains 
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STATE OF NEW JERSEY 



VIOLENT CRIMES 
COMPENSATION BOARD 



DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
AND PUBLIC SAFETY 



CN 084 

TRENTON, NJ 08625 



TO: 
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^ New Jersey 

Cares! 



THOMAS H. KEAN 

Go/ernor 

IRWIN I. KIMMELMAN 

Attorney Q^n^nl 

DONALD R. BELSOLE 

Difctor, Division of Crimlnai Justice 
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Message from the Governor 



Dear Fellow Citizen: 

Crime victims and witnesses are important people. To a large 
extent, tlie effectiveness of tlie criminal justice system depends 
upon tlieir cooperation and assistance. 

Tliose of us In government have an obligation to ensure ttiat 
crime victims and witnesses receive tlie compassion, dignity and 
Justice tliey deserve. Tlie State of New Jersey Is committed to 
addressing tlie needs of crime victims and witnesses and to re- 
ducing tlie Impact tliat crime and tlie resulting involvement In tlie 
criminal justice process iiave upon tlieir lives. 

Tills pamplilet lias been prepared for tlie purpose of creating 
a better understanding of tlie rlglits of crime victims and wit- 
nesses, tlie nature of our criminal justice system, and tlie services 
tliat are available to provide assistance. Every citizen sliould be 
concerned about tlie treatment of crime victims and tlie services 
tliat are available, because tliese services may, unfortunately, be 
needed by any one of us at any time. 



Very truly yours. 




THOMAS H. KEAN 
Qovwrnor of New Jersty 
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Crime victims are entitled to certain basic rights. 
All of us should actively support persons victimized 
by crime by promoting the following rights: 

• 7*0 be treated with dignity and compassion. 

• To be informed about the criminal Justice system. 

• To be free from Intimidation. 



• To be Informed about available remedies, 
financial assistance and social services. 

• To be compensated for losses whenever possible 
through restitution and through compensation 
available from the Violent Crimes Compensation 
Board. 

• To be provided a secure waiting area during court 
proceedings. 



To have inconveniences associated with partici- 
pation in the criminal Justice process minimized or 
eliminated where possible. 

To be notified In advance If presence In court Is 
not needed. 



Ill 



• To be advised of case progress Qnd final disposi- 
tion. 



To the prompt return of property when no longer 
needed as evidence. 
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Victim/Witness Hotline 
? ^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

A statewide, toll-free hotline Is available to 
provide Information and referrals to victim 
advocacy programs, community resources 
and criminal justice agencies. Call: 

800-242-0804 




Violent Crimes Compensation Board 



Compensation for losses due to Injuries Is available to eligible 
victims of violent crime through the New Jersey violent Crimes Com- 
pensation Board. In the case of the death of the victim, payment may 
be ordere:! to or for the benefit of the dependents of the deceased 
victim. Persons who are Injured while trying to prevent a crime or while 
assisting a police officer in making an arrest also may be eligible for 
compensation. 
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violent crime victims or dependents seeking compeniatlon must 
meet the following criteria: 

• The clilm must be filid within 2 yiir* ifter the date of the 
parional Injury or daath, unlass the Board detarmlnes that good 
cause existed for the dalayed filing. 

• The crime must be reported to the police within 3 months after 
its occurrence. 

• Victims may not ba entitled to an award if they contributed to 
their injuries or provoked the incident, if tha victim is the person 
responsible for the cfime or an accomplice of such person, he 
or ihe is not eligible to receive an award. 

• The victim must have at least $100 In out-of-pocket medical 
expenses unreimburiable from other sourcas, or at laast two 
continuous weeks of lost earnings. This requirement does not 
apply to sanior citizan applicants 60 years of age or older, or 
to any applicant who is disabled. 

• Victims who are Injured or kiiiad by relatival or by persons with 
whom they live may ba aligible for compensation if the victim 
is not presently living in the same housahold as the offender, 
or the victim cooparates in the prosecution of the offender. 



Applicants may be eligible for emergency financial assistance if, 
as a result of the crime, lack of fundi cause an undue hardship, inability 
to buy food, make rant or other payments, or to secure medical treat- 
ment because of a financial hardship should ba called to tha attention 
of the Board. One or more emergency awards of up to $500 each, not 
to exceed a total of $1500, can be made while applications are pending. 



EMERGENCY AWARDS 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR INNOCENT VICTIMS OF CRIME 

1. You may file for connpensation ($25,000 nnaxinnunn) for medical 
costs end wage losses. In the case of the death of the victim, funeral 
expenses of up to $2,000 may be paid by the State. 

2. You may be eligible for emergency financial assistance. 

3. You may request free counseling services If you are having difficulty 
coping with problems resulting from the crime. 

4. You have the right to be represented before the Board by an at- 
torney, at no cost to you. 



The Violent Crimes Compensation Board provides, at no charge, 
counseling services to crime victims. This service is offered to minimize 
the negative emotional consequences and physical Inconveniences 
caused by a criminal attack. 

If you are having difficulty coping with problems resulting from a 
crime, the Violent Crimes Compensation Board will provide assistance 
to include Information and advice on filing a claim with the Board, 
emergency funds and clothing, employment opportunities, rtferrals to 
other social service agencies, and the obtaining of legal advice or 
representation. 



Information and applications are available at police headquarters, 
your county prosecutor's office or your local hospital. Or write: 



Commissioner Kenneth W. Welch, Chairman 
VIOLENT CRIMES COMPENSATION BOARD 
60 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 07102 
201-648-2107 



COUNSELING SERVICE 
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Crime Prevention 



Preventing criine means preventing victims. Crime prevention ef- 
forts work best when everyone tekes responsibility for being on the 
lookout for crime. 

New Jersey's law enforcement agencies take crime prevention 
seriously. Neighborhood watch programs, home and business security 
surveys, operation Identification end other effective crime prevention 
efforts are provided In many communities across the State. 

For more Information about how to avoid becoming a crime victim 
or being victimized again, and on how to prevent crime In your neigh- 
borhood, contect: 




• Your locel police department 

• N.J. Crime Prevention Officers Association 
P.O. Box 464, Madison, N.J. 07940 

• N.J. Department of Community Affairs 
Crime Prevention Specialist 

363 W. State St. 
CN 800 

Trenton, N.J. 08625 
609-292-6110 



Federal Crime Insurance 



Residential and business crime Insurance Is available from the 
federal government to cover losses resulting from robbery and bur- 
glary. For more information contact your insurance broker or agent 
or phone toll-free 800-638-8780 or write the Federal Crime Insurance 
Program. P.O. Box 41033, Bethesda, Md. 20814-0436. 
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Restitution for Victims 



Niw Jortey's criminti laws are designed to ■ncouraga rutltutlon 
to victlmt for louas rtsultlng from crime. No longtr are Judgas forced 
to choose between ordering an offandar to maka restitution to the 
victim and Imposing eny other possible sentence. The New Jereey 
penel code allows for restitution es e seperete sentence or In comblne- 
Uon with other sentencing elternetives, such es Incerceretlon, fine, 
probetlon or suspended sentence. Restitution cen elso be ordered es 
e condition of perole or es e condition of pre-trlel diversion. 

By lew, the emount of restitution ordered cennot exceed the vic- 
tim's loss. The offender's eblllty to pey Is elso e fector to be considered; 
however, offendere cen be ordered to pey In Inetellments. Payments 
ere not mede directly to the victim but ere collected by e governmentel 
egency. usuelly the probetlon office. 

If you heve b««n the victim of e crime end feel you ere entitled 
to restitution from the defendent, edvlse the deputy ettorney generel. 
esslstent prosecutor, probetlon officer or the judge responsible for 
your cese. 

Victim Impact Statements 



opportunities for victims to heve input Into the crimlnel Juetice 
process ere expending. Victims of serious crimes In New Jersey now 
heve e right to mel<e e etetement ebout the impect of the crime on 
their lives end on their femilles. This etetement le considered by the 
Judge prior to sentencing the defendent. 

As e victim, you elso heve the right to be present et the sentencing 
heering end to I<now whet eentence wes imposed. 

Certein victims mey elso heve e right to mel<e e etetement about 
the effects of the crime when the offender is being considered for 
reieese from prison. 

if you heve been the victim of e crime for which e defendent hes 
been chergid end went to meke sure thet if he or she Is convicted, 
the court is Informed ebout eny herm or finenclel loss thet you suffered 
es e result of the crime, contect your tocel probetlon office or pros- 
ecutor's office. 
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Domestic Violence Victims 



New Jersey has a new law to deal with domestic violencer NJ.S. 
2C;25-1 ef sag. Tha Intent of this law Is to protect domestic violence 
vlctlmsr promote stronger enforcement efforts and ensure greater ac- 
cess to the courts for victims. In addition to seeking criminal pros- -k 
ecutlon. victims may now seek emergency civil relief, to Include tem- 
porary restraining orders. 

Under the law, domestic violence victims are afforded certain 
rights: ^ 

YOUR RIGHTS 



"You have the right to go to the family court (juvanllt 
and domaatic ralatlona court) and flla a complaint raquaat- 
Ing rallaf Including but not limited io tha following: an order 
raatralning your attackar from abuaing you or directing 
your attackar to laava your houaahoid. You may raquaat 
that tha dark of tha court aaalat you in applying for thit 
order. You alao have tha right to go to court and flla • 
criminal complaint." 

"On waakanda, holldaya and other times whan tha 
courta are cloaad, you may go to tha munlclpai court for 
an emergency order granting tha relief eat forth above." 



Upon the hearing of a domestic violence complaint, the court may 
prohibit the abuser from having contact with the victim or victim's 
relatives, grant possession of the home to the victim, order the abuser 
to compensate the victim, or require the abuser to undergo counseling. 

Emergency shelter progrems for domestic violence victims are 
available In most counties. Counseling, legal advice, referrals, infor- 
mation and advocacy are also evellable from shelters and other com- 
munity progrems to assist victims of domestic violence. For information 
and help in finding help, contact: 

Women's Referral Central (tOO) 322-t092 

24'hour, toll-free referral source 

New Jersey Division on Women (609) 292-«t40 
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County Proitcutori' Offlcti In Ntw Jarity art Intaraitad In mak- 
ing lura that criina victlini and wltneiiai racaiva tha larvlcai thay may 
nead and that the Inconv^nlancai aiioclatad with participating In iha 
crinnina} procaaa at a ^Inaai ara kapt to a nnlnlnnunn. 

Many proaacutors' offlcai hava victim /witnaia units or advocatai 
respontlbia for attanding to tha naadi of victim a «nd witnaiaaa. Soma 
of the tarvlcai which your County Proiacutor't Offica may provlda 

Include: 



* Information about the criminal Justice ayitam and your roia In 
the criminal casa process 

* Notica of any prograis and final dlipoiition of your case 

* Referrals to social service agancias that ara available to assist 

you 

* Assistance in applying for compensation from the Violent 
Crimes Compensation Board 

* Separate waiting araa for prosocution witnesses 

* Assistance In seeking return of proparty when no longer neaded 
as evidence 

* Assistance In arranging for transportation or child care during 
court appearanca when necassary 

* Escort lo courtroom whan nacassary 

* Advance notice if your prasance is not needed In court or If your 
caso has baan postponed or adjourned 

* Assistance In obtaining witness fae 



County Prosecutor*' Offlctt 



Atlanlto County 
19th Avanua «t Routa #40 
VocstlonsI School Complax 
Mays Landing. NJ 08330 

eof-e25-700o 

larfan County 
215 Court Houia 
Hackaniaok, NJ 07601 
201-946-2300 
lurilnQton County 
County orfica Bldg. 
4S Rancocas Rd. 
Mount IHoily. NJ 01060 
609-281-5035 
Camdan County 
Parkada Bldg. 
518 Markat St. 
Camdan. NJ OSIOI 
609-757-6465 
Cap* May County 
Court Housa 

Cap* May Court Houst. NJ 01210 

609-465-7111 

Cuinbariand County 

324 Court IHouM 

CN 01 

eridgaton. NJ 08302 
609-451-8000 

Esssx County 
County Courts Bldg. 
Nawark, NJ 07102 
201-861-7470 
Gloucastar County 
Court Housa Annax 
Woodbury, NJ 01096 
609-445-1600 
Hudson County 
Administration Bldg. 
595 Nswark Ava. 
JsrMy City, NJ 07306 
201-795«e400 
Huntardon County 
8 Court St. 
Flsmlngton, NJ 01122 
201-788-1129 



Marcar County 
Court Houia 
P.O. Box lOII 
Tranton, NJ 08650 
809«9II«63S0 
MIddifsax County 
Administration eidg. 
P.O. Box 71 

Naw Brunswick. NJ 01903 

201-745.3300 

Monmouth County 

Court Housa 

Frashold, NJ 07728 

201-431-7110 

Morris County 

Court Housa 

Morrittown. NJ 07960 

201-215-6401 

Ocaan County 

Court Hcusa 

CN 2191 

Toms Rivtr. NJ 08753 

201-929-2027 

Passaic County 

Court Housa 

Patsrson, NJ 07505 

201-181-4800 

Saiam County 

Court Housa 

Salsm. NJ 0807S 

609-935-7610 
Somarsat County 
Administration Bldg. 
Somarvliia. NJ 08876 
201-231-7100 
Sussax County 
4 High St. 
Ntwton, NJ 07860 
201-383-1570 
Union County 
Administration Bldg. 
Eiiztbath, NJ 07207 
201-527-4500 
Warran County 
Court Housa 
eaividsra. NJ 07623 
201-475-5361 
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As t Witness, your tsslstinco is vital to our system of criminti 
justice. No crime can bo soived without the heip of witnesses. ^ 

it is your duty ts a witness to give your testimony when needed. 
While It may not tiwtys be convenient for you to come to court to 
testify, pletse keep in mind thit some dty you may be t victim or t 
defendant and your own caso may depend on the willingness of some- 
one to come forward and tell what she/he knows. 

As your case Is being prepared for trill. It may bt necessary for 
the prosecutor's office to contict you. It Is Importtnt to keep thi 
prosecutor's office Informed of your current address tnd telephone 
number. If you move or go awiy on vacition, be sure to let them know. 

If you receive i subpoena to appetr In court, you ire required 
by law to attena. It may be possible for the proiecutor's office to place 
you on call, so that unnecessary trtps to the courthouse can be avoided. 
Contact the prosecutor's office Immediately if you receive a subpoena 
or have any questions concerning your role as a witness. 

COURTROOM PROCEEDINGS 

One o< the fundamental rules in a criminal case Is that both the 
prosecution . nd defense have an opportunity to question the witness. 
There are speMfic rules of evidenca which must be followed by the 
court. At times, these rules may seem unnecessary or frustrating but 
they are directed toward one goal— to determine the truth in the case. 
Some guidelines for you to remember: 

Guidelines for Witnesses 
in Criminal Trials 

1. Prior to testifying, try to prepare yourself by recalling tho 
Incident In your mind, but do not memorize your testimony. 

2. You are sworn to tell the truth. Tell It— by answaring accurate- 
ly about what you know. 

3. Listen carefully to the quastlons asked and think before 
speaking, tf you do not understand the question, ask that it 
be repeated or explained. 
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4. Speak clearly snd loudly. 

5. Answer only the question asked, directly and simply. Do not 
volunteer Information. 

6. Do not guess or speculate. If you do not know the answer, 
be sure to say so. If you give an estimate, make sure everyone 
understands you are estimating. 

7. Do not answer If there Is an objection. 

8. Do not lose your temper. Upon cross-examination, remain 
calm and composed. 

9. Always be courteous, eve n^ If the ntto.ney questioning you 
appears to be discourteous. Being polite makes a good Im- 
pression on the court and jury. Do not try to be "smart" or 
evasive. 

10. Be serious In and around the courtroom. Avoid joking. 

11. Neat appearance and proper dress are Important. 

12. Leave the stand with confidence, knowing that you have pre- 
sented the truth to the bes» cf your ability. 
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February 19, 1985 

STATEMENT CHIME ON THE ELDERLY 

/- * ■ » 

My name la Joseph E. Mastrlanl* I am a commissioner of 

the New Jersey State Commlsnlon '^n Aging and chairman of Its 

Task Force of Legislative Concerns ♦ I reside at 29 Dogwood 

Drive, Spring Lake Heights, New Jersey 077*52 • 

Mr, Chairman, a few years ago a handbook, "EFFECTIVE 
RESPONSES TO THE CRIME PROBLEM OF OLDER AMERICANS", was 
supported by cooperative agreement (No. 90-AT-0024-.0 1N02 ) 
from the Administration on Aging, Department of Health and 
Human Services, to the National Council of Senior Citizens* 

The goal and objective of the handbook Is to educate 
the readers to recognize and respond to the crime-related 
needs of Older Americans. The book provides facts about ser- 
ious crime problems affecting the elderly, those counter- 
measures which work best and the basic skills to provide 
antl— crime services to the elderly. 

A tremendous of time and research went Into this haP.J- 
book, printed at government expense , which Incl devl chapters 
on A Sketch of Older Americans ; Patterns of Crime Against 
the Elderly: Fears of Crime and Its Consequences; Introduc- 
tion to Crime Prevention and Victim Assistance; Preventing 
Street Crimes Against the Elderly; Preventing Residential 
Crime Against the Elders * ecc» 

It seems to me that with all of the research that Is 
available from this book, we ought to be able to do the job 
of protecting our elderly citizens fi'cm vlolebt crimes. It 
will ^-ake Involvement of the ^otal community to get this 
job accomplished* Thank you* ' . ^ ' l^"^ jL. 

^ Joseph E. Ma^trianl 
P.S. Unfortunately, a copy of above book Is not within reach 
at this time. Perhaps , Congressman Rlnaldo can use the 
power of his c'rflce to obtain same for reproduction* 
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POROUGH HALL • . 
JOJ South Main Street 
ManviUe, New Jersey 08835 



JAllu>mY S8, 1985 



CONGRESS»au MJk.TTm J. RINALDO 



RANICIHS MINORITY MB.TBER 
SELECT CaWITTEE ON AGING 
WASHINaTON, D, C, 20515 

D£AR CONGRESSI^'AN RINAU)Ot 

I APPRECIATE AND THANK YOU FOR THE OPPGKTITNITY TO RESPOND TO YOUR INVITATION, 

RELATIVE TOi VIOLENT CRIME AGAINST NEffJERSBy»S KIDERLY. I HEREIN SUWTIT KY BRIEF 

ON THIS TOPIC, 

STATISTICS Quoted recently on a federxl level and in swe isouted areas of 
OUR great conmiY, supposedly indicate a SLI7HT reduction in crb'e and crb^e against 

THE EIDERLY. AS J'ANY KNCW, CRPflS, ESPECIALLY AGAINST THE "EASY HIT TARGETS" SIDERLY, 
HAS BEEN RAyPANT, ONE CRIWE CCTt}:lTTED AGAINST THE EUDERLY, IS Oi<E CRR'E TOO VAUY. 

IT IS A SHAME AND DXSGP^CBFUL, THAT SO MANY OF THE ELT^ERLY — THE GENERATION THAT 
DID SO >!UCP TO BDIU) OUR COMMUNITIES, STATES AND COUNTRY, ARE VIRTUAL CAPTIVES IN THEIR 
OWN K0»1?, THOSE WHO VENTURE OUI FOR DAILY TffiCESSITIES ARE READY VICTP.1S FOR THE EVER 
PRESENT Cm«INAL. YiM HAVE BEEN I'URDERED, MAB*BD AKD RENDERED INCAPACITATED. FETf . 
OF THE EIDERLY, IF AJ^T, GET AW TO X FAVORITE ACTIVITY, THEY ENJOYED IN THE PAST 
DURItJG EVENING HOURS, THEY FEAR FOR THEIR LIVES, 

OUR SENIOR CITIZEN ORGANIZATION, THREE YEARS AGO, CHANGED MEETING TI1"E, FROM 
THE EVENING HOURS TO ONE O'CLOCK IN THE A^JTE^^OON, LimiSK, OUR VIEWING SERVICE, FOR 
A DECEASED KB'BER, NOW TAXES PUCE EARLY AFTERNOON, RATHER T^ EARLY EVENING, AS I If 
THE PAST. 

TOO MANY OF OUR JUDGES ARB IRRESPONSIBLE, AS REGARDS TO SErfENCKS HANDED OUT TO 
GUILTY PERPETRATORS, )IANY CRIMINALS ARE BOOKED AND RELEASET^. OTHERS ARE PAROLH) 
AFTER A "LIGHT" SENTE^JCE — TO CONTINUE THEIR CRBflNAL WATS. 

UKPORTUNATELT, KEY INDIVIDUALS IN THE LEGAL PROPESSION, INCLUDING JUDGES AND SOME 
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IN THE POLITICIL FIEU) HAVR BEEIJ JUnOED GUILTY OP CRIJfB — '^T CAN TO EXPECT TOCM 
SOCIBTT"! WK DO HERD VORS JDDQBS, PROSECUTORS AKD THOSE IinTOLVED IN THE OVERALL 
CRIKINAL DISCIPLINE TO BE VORB RESPONSIVE* TO THOSE vJcTIJ'IZED AND SOCIETT IN GENERAL. 
I BELIEVE, THOSE ADJTJDGH) TO BE GUILTY, SHOUID PAY THEIR JUST WJB — FULL SBNTBHCE 
FOR ANY ORIWE COKWITTBD AGAINST THE EIDERLIf — HO PAROLE — FUSS TIME IF COMMUNITY 
SERVICE, AWD 80 IDENTIFTED, SO THAT OTHER^WOULD KNOTT TOO THESE PERPETRATORS ARE. 

THOSE GUILTY OF CRIME AGAINST T^ EIDKRLY, SHOULD BE PROSECUTED WITHOUT HESI*- 
TATIOH. I REALIZE SO^^tPROVEmrTS HAVE AIREADY BEEN lUDBk. WUCH MORE 18 NKSDH). 
I BELUVS THAT OUR GOVERNING BODIES, LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL— REALIZE THAT MUCH 
>C0ST BE DONE AND SOON. OBVIOUSLY, CRITICiU. ITBI3 MUST BE RBSOLVKDi HOUSlWJ SPACE, 
MORE POUCE, LOCATION OF DETENTION HCMBS, ETC., AND ABOVE ALL MORE HONIT. 

THE CRIMINAL TODAY, 18 TREATED MUCH BETTER THAN THE VICTIM. TOO JTXJH 18 ASKED 
OF THE VICTIM IN COURT TODAY, WHEREAS, THE PHIPETRATGR IS A CO|!PARATn'E 'GUEST". 

I BSLTEVS, A COf^JtUNITY TASK FORCE OB COJtl'ISSION OF RBSPONSIBI^ CITIZENS KIGRT 
BE FORMED TO TAKE AN-INDBPT LOOK AT »CRI«E TODAY*. A STATE AND TODERAL COW.aSSION 
MIGHT LIKEWISE BE UNDERTAKEN, TO REVIEW THE IMPACT AND PERCEPTION OF CRIl!E. WE SEE 
TODAY, AN EVER GHOSTING TREND OF ANTI-SOOIAL BSHAVlOUli IN OUR CCWMUNITIES. THIS 
OBVIOUSLY GREATLY AFFECTS THE QUALITY OF UFB IN OUR CO'JTONITIES. THE SEVERITY OF 
CRCKB ACAINbT THE BIDERLY - UniGGINGS, BEATINGS', BREAK-INS, PURSE SNATCHINGS AND ASSAULTS 
ARB OK THE INCREASE. SENIOR CITIZENS, THE ELDERLY AND IfBlGHBCRS, IN MANY URBAN AREAS 
HAVE ORGANIZED "CRIME WATCH GROUPS* IN THEIR RESPECTIVE NEIGHBORHOOD. THIS DOSS NOT 
H0;VEV3R DBTER THE CRIMINAL — CERTAINLT NOT AT NIGHT. 

IN MAKING A CRIME STUDY, THE PEOPLE INVOLVED (TASK-FORCE), SHOUID INCLUDE 
REPRESENTATIVES FRCW LOCAL CHURCHES, MINISTERS, YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS, ATTORNEYS, THE 
HUI!AN REUTIONS COIWISSION, THE PROSECUTOR'S OFFICE, THE CITY CRIME ADVOCATE'S OFFICE 
AND OTHER RESPONSIBLE ASSOCIATED GROUPS. 

UNFORTUNATELY, MANY PEOPLE IN BUBLIC OFFICE ASD/OR THE POLITICAL ARENA, BEUEVE 
SOCIAL SECURITY iS ALL THAT I'AT 3E IN THE VINDS OF THE EIDERLY. TRUB - WHIU: IT 18 
AN B^PORTANT CONSIDERATION, CRM, ESPECIALLY IN THE URBAN AREAS, IS FO GREAT 
CONCERN *** BOTH FOR THEIR SURVIVAL, 
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I BBLIEVB A FUND, OR ▲ NATIONAL BASIS SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED, IN FACT, ALSO BT THE 
STATE, TO GIVE FIHAlfCIAL AID TO ELDERLY VICTIMS, TO REPAIR BROKEN LOCKS, WINDOffS, DOORS, 
BTC, ATPBR BREAK-INS. THOSE ASSAULTED, ^SHOUU) BE'cbfPENSATED FOR THEIR INJURIES. 
MANDATCRT JAIL SENTENCES, A MUST FOR ALL CavlTTlHO CRIMES AOAINST THE ELDERLY. 

PBOVIDE IMMEDIATE COMPENSATION TO CRIME VICTIMS, OM AN EMIRGENOy BASIS, FOR REPLACE- 
*' MBNT OF KE GLASSES, HEARING AIDS, OR OTHSR REQUIRED PHYSICAL NECESSITY. 

ASSIGN POLICE ONCE AGAIN TO FOOT PATROLS IN OUR Ca!>niNITIES, ESPECIALLY DURING 
THE TIME, TfBEN THE ELDERLY CONSISTENTLY CASH SOCIAL SECURITY CHECKS. 

CONDUCT AH HJUCATIONAL PROGRAM TOR THE EIDERU, TO ADVISE THW ON CRI)'« A?ffi WHAT 
THEIR RIGHTS ARB. TO INFORM TBEJ* ABOUT PRKSING CHjffiGES, BTC. 

PERHAPS, RESTORATION OF PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS — A& BtfPLOTED IN THE EARLTISSOU 
DURING DEPRESSION DATS, WOUID HELP REDUCE CRIME, IN HIGH CRIME AREAS, BY GIVING THOSE 
IDLE POTENTIAL PERPETRATORS SCMBTHING CONSTRUCTIVE TO DO AND BRING THEW BACK ONCE 
ATrAIN INTO DECENT SOdBTT. ROAD WORK, HIGHWAY PROJECTS AND VARIOUS COr.aTUNITY PROJECTS 
WOULD BE IDEAL ASSIGNK*ENTS. 

IT IS SLOWLY BECOKIUS A 'VYTH^ IN THAT MANY — ESPECIALLY THE EIDERLY — NOW 
ARE GETTING TO BELIEVE, THAT CRIME IS AN ACCEPTH) PART OF LIFE. YOUNGER PEOPLE IN 
MAMT CASES, WHEN BEING MUGGED, OR ABOUT TO BE ITJGGED, MJIY BREAK AWAY, OH RUN AWAY. 
A CITIZEN, AGE 50 ON UP MAY NOTBB SO FORTUNATE. * 

TWO RECENT INCIDENTS HAVE FOCUSSED NATIOriAL ATTENTION TO THE SUBJECT OF CRD»E. 
THE NEW YORK SUBWAY SHOOTING OP FOUR NEW YORK CITY YOUTHS BY BERNARD GOETZ — A MAN 
Iir HIS EARLY 30»S AND ABOUT JANUARY 17, THE EIDERLY MAN, WHO ABOUT TO BE MUGGED OR 
ROBBED AGAIN, SHOT THE PERPETRATOR IN CHICAGO. IN BOTH CASES, EACH ilAN, ABOUT TO 
BE MUGGH), TAUNTED, ROBBED OR ASSAULTS), FOR TKB SECOND Tlfffi, CAME •pRKPARED^'l. 
CERTAINLY, NO SANE UW ABIDING CITIZEN, WANTS TO SEE ANYONE TAKCNO THE UW INTO HIS 
OWN HANDS, BUT W SURE ALL DECENT LATi-ABIDlNG CITIZEHS BELIEVE THE TIME IS LONG 
OVERDUE FOR POSITIVE ACTION BY OUR OFFICIALS. 

AGAIN CONGRESSJ'AN RIKALDO, I COW'END YOU ON YOUR CONTINUING EFFORTS ON BEHALF OF 



THE EIDERLY, AND YOUR KXCELIBNT WORK IN GENERAL. WE WISH YOU WELL AND CONTINUED 
SUCCESS IN YOUR NEW TERM. '^^^ /" -^f-/ ' , / / 

RESPBCTtULLY SUBilTTED, "^^^^^^fml ^^^IDBNT, SR. CITIZENS 
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lB42.V.'est 7 Street 
Piecata^ay, Kew Jersey 0B354 
February 13, 1935 



Hepresentative Katthevv J. Rinaldo trc 

House Office Building *^OlS IQpC 

Washingtoil, D.G- 



Dear ConreBsman Rinaldo J 

I note that you attended the recent Union County meetin^j, in 
Richmand Toivere concerning crime in Plainfield, particularly the 
mug^iingAabbery of the elderly or dieabled- 

I ¥0:2 Id like ta bring to your atVrjfttion (although by now you 
are probabably aware of it) that crime is exploding in the city- 

OnDr,. King's holiday, v.hen echaols v/ere closed, Bjy wife (75) 

and I (79) had come from a doctor office a few bloclce from the 

Library on Park Ave, on oux v<ay home v/hen my T/ife v.ua mugged (and 

ro'obe<pby a high school youth v/ha punched her to the ground, stomped 

on her ani^le (v/hich had had surgery), and kiclced her in the face and 

jaw, breaking her eyeglasses and injuxin^ her face. 

Itiy being disabled {recent stroke) and suddenjiess of the attack 

prevented my help. 

The coiieeSent trauma suffered by my v/ife mace her vov* not to 
A 

visit Plainfield except to -jur doctoxs, unless brought there in a 
private car by relatives or friends, since v^e had no car of our ovm, 

Lany yearo ago Plainfield v.as a nice place, but no longer, which 
I attribute to the increasing use of drugc , and the urgency of gettin^ 
money ta purchasing them. 

Better education is needed in the schools to make the students 
know v.hat tlie future consequences of drut. addiction means. 

Cordially, 
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NEir. Jersey state legislative committee 

CHAIRMAN VICE CHAIRMAN SECRETARY 

Mr Tnama //poer M; jonn w G'Hien f/arie Himr 

(<:0lit4t 28et (52t*, 395 2537 . 47;.9t>ii 



February, 1985 



fStatement for the Select Coinraittee on AjcinR on Violent Crime 
Aeainit New Jersey*! Elderly. 

The elderly tend to have a preater feai» of crime and are more 
vulnerable to certain types of crime than other population (?roups« 
Lack of mobility and livinr alone or in older, less secure housing 
increases their fear and vulnerability. Steps should be taken to 
reduce the criminal vict3mi«ation of thn elderly. Generally, efforts 
to reduce crime against the olderlv and reduce their fear of crime 
are best carried out at the state and community level. The federal 
Kovernment has an important role to play, nevertheless. 

The federal eovernment should encourage state and local agencies 
to compile detailed and uniform crime statistics, including such information 
as victim age, so that crimes to which the elderly disproportionately 
fall victim will be clearly and accurately identified. 

Increased government sponsorship and funding of crime prevention 
programs are needed to increase citizen interest and participation in 
communitv efforts to reduce crime. Additional public infommtion and 
media programs are also needed to educate persons about simple crime 
prevention techniques. To reduce economic crime like criminal fraud and 
deceptive practices i education programs should be continued to demonstrate 
how the elderly are victimized and suggest means for self -protection. 

Another are^ of concern which must be addressed is the physical, 
psychological and material abuse of the elderly in their homes and in 
institutions. Because the potential for such abuse grows as the elderly 
population increases, the federal government should encourage research 
into the frequency and causes of the proWems and development of education 
and training programs for care and service providers to foster preventive 
measures where possible. In addition, providers should be given incentives 
for reporting cases of abuse of the elderly. At the same time, service 
systems must be developed to respond to cases reported. If the nature 
and magnitude of the problem warrant, the federal government should 
• encourage state and local rovernments to enact adult protection laws. 

^ , / . 

//'If .'X^ ^^<i / v-,,^^ w 

f Thomas Weber, chairman, 

% N.J. State Legislative Committee 

AARP 

AnKTi(.anAssod;num«)fRciircd Persons 19l)9KS;rcoi.N.AV..\Vushinj;lim.D.C 2fXM«) (202jK7:-47u) 
Vjla R. OstranJor /"fc wi/c»/ r>fi! H Ufjckfit'lii /.'ui /mvi' « 
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